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THE CONVENTION of the American Federation of 


Labor now in progress in the capital city of Min- 
nesota is the sixty-eighth such gathering in the his- 
tory of the world’s most successful labor movement. 
The A. F. of L. has returned to St. Paul after a lapse 
of three decades. This is the third convention in 
Minnesota, an A. F. of L. conclave having been held 
in Minneapolis in 1906. The city which has played 
host to the American Federation of Labor the most 
times is Cincinnati, scene of last year’s convention. 
Five conventions have been held there. Cities rank- 
ing next to Cincinnati are New Orleans, San Fran- 
cisco, Boston and Denver—four conventions each. 
Three-time hosts include Chicago, Detroit and At- 
lantic City. New York State, Pennsylvania and Ohio 
have each had conventions in three different cities; 
the New York conventions have been in New York 
City, Buffalo and Rochester, while the Ohio conven- 
tions have taken place in Cincinnati, Cleveland and 
Columbus, and the Pennsylvania conventions in Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia and Scranton. Since the first 
convention, held in Pittsburgh in December, 1881, 
only one convention has been missed; that was in 
1945—canceled because of wartime conditions. 





THE DELEGATES at St. Paul received copies of the 


annual report of the Executive Council, which directs 
the affairs of the Federation between conventions, 
as the parliament of American labor opened. This 
year’s report is one of the most comprehensive docu- 
ments ever published by the Council. Comprising 
more than 200 pages, the report contains valuable 
material on scores of vital subjects. Among the 
topics dealt with by the leaders of the A. F. of L. are 
the Taft-Hartley Act, apprentice training, health in- 
surance, minimum wages, international affairs. legis- 
lation, education, monopoly, hours of work, civil 
rights, public relations, safety, housing and taxation. 


THE STRIKE of Local 16 of the International Typo- 
graphical Union against Chicago’s major daily news- 
papers has ended. Settlement came after a twenty- 
two-month struggle. A new contract, calling for a 
$10 boost in wages and binding the publishers to 
abandon the substitute varitype process which they 
had used during the strike, was approved by union 
members by a vote of 1,287 to 279. 








LABOR CAN WIN the 1950 elections if the members 


of trade unions and their families and friends make 
certain to register and vote, A. F. of L. President 
William Green declared in an address at ceremonies 
dedicating the magnificent new office building erected 
by the International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
Iron Ship Builders and Helpers of America. Mr. 
Green paid tribute to the union’s outstanding rec- 
ord of service to the nation during the recent war. 
“I know of no other union which can boast of a 
more inspiring record of all-out service and all-out 
devotion to the cause of victory,” the A. F. of L. 
leader asserted. Participating with him in the dedi- 
cation exercises were Charles J. MacGowan, states- 
manlike president of the Boilermakers, and numerous 
representatives of government, labor and civic affairs. 


THE DEVALUATION of the British pound and other 


currencies will have numerous effects. One result of 
devaluation which has not been widely publicized as 
yet but which is of importance to American workers 
employed in industries to which exports represent a 
substantial revenue-producing element is the fact 
that American-made goods will cost foreign buyers 
considerably more, in terms of their own currencies, 
from now on. As a result, American exporting firms 
expect to be facing stronger competition. 


THE NON-PARTISAN Committee of the New York State 
Federation of Labor, after weighing the respective 
merits of Herbert H. Lehman, Democratic-Liberal 
candidate for the United States Senate, and his Re- 
publican rival, Senator John Foster Dulles, an 
nounced that it would support Mr. Lehman. The 
announcement was made by Thomas A. Murray, 
president of the New York State Federation of Labor. 
Mr. Lehman approved a long list of laws beneficial 
to working people when he was governor of the Em- 
pire State and he has consistently shown his friend: 
ship for labor’s cause throughout his public career. 


JOHN CARSON of Michigan, nominated by President 
Truman for a seat on the Federal Trade Commission, 
has been confirmed by the Senate. Big business had 
tried desperately to block his confirmation hecaus 
of his sympathetic views toward cooperatives and 
public power projects. The A. F. of L. backed him. 
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ATIONAL and international 

N problems of supreme impor- 

tance to the working people of 

North America will be considered and 
acted upon at the sixty-eighth conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
HLabor, which got under way Monday, 
"October 3, at St. Paul, Minnesota. 
© More than 600 delegates were pres- 
"ent when the convention opened. 
| These men and women are the repre- 
| sentatives of 7,240,000 wage- 
earners in almost every field of 
human endeavor, all members 
of free and democratic trade 
unions united under the banner 
of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

William Green, president of 
the Feder: *>n for the past quar- 
ter of a century, was scheduled 
to deliver his keynote speech 
following welcoming addresses 
by local and state dignitaries of 
» lahor 4nd government. Presi- 
‘den; “reen’s address was ex- 
pected to be the highlight of the 
conv ntion’s opening day. 

‘Numerous urgent problems 
confronting American labor to- 
day were placed before the dele- 
gates in the voluminous report 
of the A. F. of L. Executive 
Council. At the top of the list 
was the crippling Taft-Hartley 
Act, still in effect despite the 
defeat of many reactionary leg- 
islators in last year’s elections. 

Plans for the 1950 Congres- 
sional campaign will be shaped 
during the course of the St. Paul 
convention. However, political 
matters will probably be largely 
reserved for the special meeting of 
Labor’s League for Political Educa- 
tion, the A. F. of L. political arm. 

It is expected that the L.L.P.E. ses- 
sion will take place some time during 
the first week of the convention, the 
A. F. of L..conclave taking a recess to 
permit the meeting of the League to 
be held. 

The St. Paul convention of the 
American Federation of Labor will be 
‘ living demonstration of American 
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Wearers of this badge may 
and ballot on any convention issue 


democracy in action. This demon- 
stration will be watched with interest 
not merely by visitors to the sessions 
in St. Paul’s Civic Auditorium. In 
word and picture, the convention’s 
outstanding developments will be 
flashed to people throughout the 
United States and Canada as well as 
to the inhabitants of distant lands. 
At the sixty-eighth convention, as 
at all previous conventions of the 
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speak up 


American Federation of Labor, work- 
ers will ponder knotty problems of 
far-reaching significance and they 
will stand up and speak their minds 
freely. There will be intelligent dis- 
cussion and spirited debate as the 
delegates strive to hammer out a 
sound program of action for the na- 
tion’s toilers for the next year. 
Completion of the tasks entrusted 
to the delegates will take about a 
week and a half. The job confront- 
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Convention Preview 





ing the delegates is not an easy one, 
but they will do it and when it’s all 
over the country will know that they 
performed their duties well. 

The delegates will go about their 
work in the traditional American 
way, with arguments pro and con 
brought out into the open and care- 
fully examined prior to the making 
of decisions. 

The delegates are expected to de- 
vote a great deal of attention 
to anti-labor legislation and la- 
bor’s efforts to repeal it. They 
will have before them for in- 
formation the section of the 
Executive Council report on 
this subject. The convention 
will undoubtedly call for an in- 
tensification of efforts to de- 
feat labor’s enemies in Wash- 
ington and the various states. 

Other subjects which will be 
placed under the microscope at 
St. Paul include social insur- 
ance, education, international 
relations, apprenticeship, em- 
ployment of handicapped work- 
ers, safety, shorter hours, co- 
operatives and public relations. 

Efforts to make the peace se- 
cure and the obstacles raised 
by totalitarian Russia will be 
much in the minds of the dele- 
gates throughout the conven- 
tion. Before the final gavel falls 
it is a certainty that the repre- 
sentatives of free American 
labor will let their countrymen 
and the world know where they 
stand on the great questions 
that overshadow all others. 

A number of prominent figures 
will deliver addresses. One of the 
speakers will be Secretary of Defense 
Louis Johnson. Another will be Sec- 
retary of Labor Maurice Tobin. Paul 
Hoffman of ECA, Federal Security 
Administrator Oscar Ewing, Chair- 
man Philip Fleming of the Maritime 
Commission and four U.S. Senators 
are also on the speakers’ list. Presi- 
dent Truman is expected to send a 
message of greeting. 
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NE of the most comprehen- 
sive reports ever drafted 
by the Executive Council 
of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor was submitted to the 
delegates in St. Paul as the sixty- 
eighth convention in A. F. of L. his- 
tory got under way in the Minnesota 
capital’s spacious Civic Auditorium. 





The report was a lengthy and a 
meaty one. The Executive Council 
utilized more than 200 pages and 
more than 90,000 words to tell the 
delegates what had taken place since 
the 1948 convention in scores of fields 
of direct and indirect importance to 
the tens of millions of working peo- 
ple throughout North America. 

Commanding the delegates’ imme- 
diate attention as they opened the 
Council’s: report was the introduc- 
tory section. In this part of its re- 
port the fifteen-member body which 
guides the A. F. of L. between con- 
ventions said: 

“Nationaily as well as internation- 
ally the past year has been one of 
important struggles for standards 
without immediate decisive gains. At 
home labor’s major struggle has been 
to repeal the Taft-Hartley Act with its 
un-American discrimination against 
wage-earners as a group of citizens 
and its restrictions upon their right 
of free contract to promote their eco- 
nomic welfare. 

“Although the party whose plat- 
form committed it to repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act won the election, 
members of that party joined with 
the Republican Party to defeat the 
Democratic Party’s pledge to make 
good on its commitment. 

“Our economy is only now adjust- 
ing to more normal production orders 
with competition developing in buy- 
ers’ markets because buyers refuse to 
buy overpriced commodities. The 
process of reducing costs to facilitate 
price declines makes for better man- 
agement and more economical pro- 
duction with cooperation between 
management and labor. 
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Minnesota’s Capitol is a point of interest for the delegates 


“Profits are still at high levels. 
Some prices have dropped. Wage 
rates and earnings have remained at 
high levels, and the employed labor 
force is still close to 60,000,000. Our 
union membership is at peak levels, 
and a new aggressiveness promises to 
regain freedom of contract. There is 
everywkere a deeper realization of 
the need to rely primarily on economic 
power and to seek information on 
how to use that power most effec- 
tively. 

“In the international field the ideo- 
logical conflict continues unabated. To 
territorial and economic aggression 
has been added a war on religion 
aimed primarily at the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, which has directed a 
worldwide attack on the materialistic 
and godless principles of communism. 
The Kremlin has developed new tech- 
niques for its inquisition to which 
priests and other dissenters are sub- 
mitted in the process of so-called 
trials. 

“The democracies of the world have 
blocked Soviet aggression in Europe 
primarily as a result of economic re- 
construction and because Communist 
despotism can no longer conceal its 
ultimate purpose. On the other hand, 
communism has made extraordinary 
gains in Asia, with Northern China 
under its control and the road to 


Southeast Asia gravely threatened. 
while Communist agitators are busy 
hoping to seize control of the rich 
natural resources of Malaya, Indo- 
nesia, French Indo-China and Thai- 
land. 

“In the sections of our report that 
follow, we relate substantial progress 
at home through union activity as 
well as progress in trade union status 
in Europe and Asia, so that we are 
in a good position to advance our 
cause in the future. 

“As the basis for all labor progress 
rests on organized, disciplined eco- 
nomic power, we never lose sight of 
the need for extension of trade unions 
and improvements in collective bar- 
gaining methods, devices and pro- 
visions. 

“Such trade union progress is con- 
ditioned by the understanding and 
devotion of individual trade union 
members. If, in addition to member- 
ship in unions, each worker were to 
understand the policies and operation 
of the union, so that each is able to 
stand for basic principles, there can 
be a resurgence of devotion and dedi- 
cation to the cause of labor that 
characterized the work of the pioneers 
who founded our movement.” 

The report revealed that 1949 
A. F. of L. membership is 7,241.290. 
In 1948 the figure was 7,220,000. five 
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years ago it was 6,806,000 and a 
decade ago it was just slightly above 
4,000,000. In the past fifty years the 
membership of the A. F. of L. has 
grown from 349,000 to its present 
imposing total, the second highest 
mark in the Federation’s long history. 
Organizing difficulties stemming 
from the Taft-Hartley Act were cited 
in the report. The Council pointed 
out that hostile employers are now 
taking full advantage of the act’s vi- 
cious provisions. The organizing task 
was further complicated by shifting 
economic conditions. Despite the ob- 
stacles, however, much valuable or- 
ganization work was accomplished. 


: pew MEMBERSHIP of federal labor 
unions dropped from 239,000 to 
201,000 during the year. As the re- 
port of the Council explained, it is not 
to be inferred that this change in fed- 
eral labor union membership signifies 
a similar loss of A. F. of L. member- 
ship. Thirty-six federal labor unions 
have been transferred to international 
unions this year “and now their mem- 
bership is reflected in the total mem- 
bership of the American Federation 
of Labor,” the report noted. 

Secretary-Treasurer George Meany 
reported that the American Federation 
of Labor had a balance on hand -of 
$1,223,682 at the end of the fiscal 
year, August 31. The A. F. of L.’s 
total receipts during the fiscal year 
amounted to $3,571,481, while total 
expenses came to $3,258,519. 

During the twelve months which 
ended on August 31 the A. F. of L. 
expended a total of $1,885,128 in 
organizing activities. This was the 
largest item of expense. Of this 
amount $875,064 was spent in organ- 
izing and services for directly affili- 
ated trade and federal labor unions. 
The balance, $1,010,064 was ex: 
pended in the formation and assist- 
ance of newly formed local unions of 
national and international unions and 
in activities in behalf of State Federa- 
tions of Labor and city central bodies. 

The Executive Council devoted a 
large proportion of the space in its 
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report to the international scene, now 
probably of greater interest to Amer- 
ican workers than in any previous 
peacetime year. Subjects covered in- 
cluded the Communist menace in Eu- 
rope and Asia, labor and the United 
Nations, ECA, Latin America, India, 
Germany, the International Labor 
Organization, the Free Trade Union 
Committee and many others. 

A detailed report was included on 
the historic efforts during the year to 
establish a new international trade 
union movement that will be com- 
pletely free and democratic. 

“The American Federation of Labor 
is highly gratified,” said the Council’s 
report, “that its drive against the 
Kremlin’s monstrous military espio- 
nage agency, the W.F.T.U., has borne 
fruit and that the free trade union 
organizations are now ready for a 
fundamental and sound realignment 
leading to the organization of a gen- 
uine world organization of the bona- 
fide trade unions.” 

Housing was a topic which received 
much attention in the report. The vic- 
tories won in this field, notably the 
passage of the Housing Act of 1949, 
were hailed. At the same time it was 
pointed out that even with the new 
Housing Act, which will give low- 


income families an opportunity to 
obtain decent housing, “millions of 
moderate income families with in- 
comes ranging from $2500 to $4000 
still have no way to solve their hous- 
ing problem.” 

One of the largest sections in the 
Executive Council’s report dealt with 
developments in social security. The 
Council poinied with satisfaction to 
the growth in popular understanding 
of the national compulsory health in- 
surance program advocated by the 
American Federation of Labor. 

“Support for national health insur- 
ance continues to grow as popular 
understanding that we do not propose 
to ‘socialize medicine’ gains through 
public discussions in the press and 
over the air,” the Council’s report de- 
clared. “The well-financed and bitter 
campaigns of the monopoly medical 
interests cannot stay much longer our 
well-conceived and moderate plan to 
provide people with a means of meet- 
ing the cost of medical care through 
social insurance.” 


per spagga and education were two 
other subjects which also re- 
ceived most comprehensive coverage 
in the report submitted to the conven- 
tion by the Executive Council. 

“The Eighty-first Congress is just 
as difficult from a legislative stand- 
point as was the Eightieth,” the lead- 
ers of the A. F. of L. asserted in the 
course of their detailed discussion of 
nationai legislation. 

The disturbing economic decline 
which occurred earlier in the year 
was discussed at considerable length 
in the Ex- (Continued on Page 37) 





A view of the downtown section of this year’s convention city 
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E HAVE in the six New Eng- 
land states, which comprise a 
regional organizing entity in 
the American Federation of Labor, 
a compact, urban and industrialized 
economy. Three of the states in the 
group—Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut—are almost wholly 
industrial and even in the northern 
tier of states—Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont—the town or vil- 
lage which does not have at least one 
small and ancient industry is rare 
indeed. 

Vermont, where there are said to 
be more cows than people, has notable 
industries known the world over for 
the quality and integrity of their 
product. New Hampshire, according 
to Department of Commerce reports, 
has been industrializing in recent 
years at a faster rate than any other 
state in the Union. 

The whole New England region is 
characterized by a mature and settled 
economy. Too mature, too settled, 
according to some of its critics. The 
family-owned industry, hallmark of 
the New England countryside. has in 
many cases been milked dry by gen- 
eration after generation, without re- 
plenishment of managerial skill and 
productive efficiency. 

As the nation expanded westward, 
New England industry was inevitably 
affected. Many manufacturers natur- 
ally wanted to be nearer to the 
sources of raw materials. 

New England is essentially a con- 
verting area. Our raw materials must 
come in, our finished goods go out, 
with attendant transportation and 
time factors of expense and delay. 

We have still operating a few an- 
cient shops in New England which 
turned hastily from their shovel mak- 
ing or other work to make the rude 
munitions of the colonies in the Revo- 
lutionary War. New England enter- 
prises which predate the Civil War 
are too numerous to count. Those 
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founded in 1820 or thereabouts and 
still going strong are a commonplace. 

Today the oldest industrial area 
of the country has troubles. It is 
cramped for space, operating in cran- 
nies, getting along in old structures 
built to produce one-tenth of present 
output. But New England is’ also 
alive, growing, pulsing with the de- 
mands of modern life. In Boston it 
has the second finest harbor and port 
in the nation. Boston is two hun- 
dred miles nearer Europe than New 
York. Its airport is truly interna- 





tional and bursting at the seams with 
its volume of overseas travel. 

New England’s fisheries are the 
most abundant, its shipyards the most 
skilled, its resources of workmanship 
incomparable. It is, in short, New 
England—a little Down East handful 
which refuses to be harried or hur- 
ried, regulated or relegated. 

Like citizens of all other sections 
of our blessed land, we who live and 
work in New England have the God- 
given quality of loving our region, 
our little cluster of states, not seem- 





This is famous Fish Pier in Boston. Here a mighty fishing fleet 


manned by members of A. F. of L. lands a mammoth catch daily 
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ing to amount to much except to our- 
selves, but somehow managing to 
hang on to that first and rather acci- 
dental supremacy in commerce, in 
industry, in the arts and in education 
which fell into our laps when Amer- 
ica was little more than a few strug- 
gling settlements fringing the North 
Atlantic seaboard. 

From many angles New England 
is a problem industrial area. It has 
been surveyed and analyzed and in 
some cases relegated to a future only 
as a recreational area. But somehow 
Yankee genius surprises its detractors 
and snaps back into vibrant life and 
efficiency. 

The business recession of the past 
year hit us hard. Unemployment 
figures piled up to 12 and 15 per cent 
in our consumer industries. The shoe 
industry had a run of bad luck, bad 
sales and shutdowns before anyone 
else knew trouble was coming. The 
woolen industry, problem child of 
our economy and largely concen- 
trated in New England, was suffering 
from high Australian wool prices or 
competition from British imports or 
high domestic prices and falling mar- 
kets or something or other for many 
months before other industries were 
affected by the halt in general pros- 
perity. 

On the other hand, department 
store sales, faithful barometer of the 
wage-earners’ lot in life, kept up and 
increased. In the midst of the reces- 
sion the New England office of the 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics de- 
tected a small but discernible and 
surprising growth in the employment 
figures of the heavy durable goods 
industries. 

In this paradox of progress and 
recession, the problems of the trade 
unions are complex. In New Eng- 
land we start with the powerful back- 
log of the old and traditional trades 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

In Massachusetts the ratio of trade 
union membership to population is 
the highest in the country. The State 
Federation of Labor in Massachusetts 
is powerful, well-organized, well-run 
and highly influential. 
tory is indicated by the fact that its 
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most recent annual convention was 
the sixty-third. The place of the 
A. F. of L. in the community is se- 
cure. The last political campaign 
saw the Massachusetts State Federa- 
tion of Labor plunge in with an ag- 
gressive and well-financed movement. 
The Citizens League for Political 
Education, under the direction of the 
experienced and able secretary-treas- 
urer of the Boston Building and Con- 
struction Trades Council, was a 
model of organization, intelligence 
and political sagacity. 

The A. F. of L. in Massachusetts 
defeated, on referenda, with all that 
implies in the requirement for adver- 
tising, propaganda and general mass 
appeal, three hostile provisions 
against the stability and welfare of 
the labor unions of the Bay State. 

Trade unionists in New England 
are particularly proud of the happy 
achievement of our labor movement 


in Maine. As Maine goes so goes 
the nation, the politicians used to say 
in the old Republican days, because 
Maine state elections are held in Sep- 
tember, rather than November. In 
1948 the valiant Maine labor move- 
ment made that come true in another 
sense by leading the labor and liberal 
triumph over a crippling referendum 
against union security. 

In New Hampshire the labor move- 
ment got rid of another discrimina- 
tory law by judicial interpretation, 
and Connecticut and Rhode Island 
kept the legislative union-wreckers at 
bay altogether. Vermont, despite its 
conservatism, has a strong sense of 
justice and its public men are usually 
sterling characters of open mind and 


~ rugged honesty. Vermont has no re- 


pressive anti-labor legislation. 

The American Federation of Labor 
is strong in New England and its 
roots are (Continued on Page 44) 
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MR. HUTCHINGS 


FFICE organization has con- 
tinued its forward march dur- 
ing the past several years de- 

spite the Taft-Hartley Law and the 
cutbacks and layoffs recently felt in 
some industries. Tempo has been 
slowed somewhat and emphasis has 
been shifting from straight wage 
gains to job security, proper senior- 
ity protection, retirement provisions, 
correction of job inequities and the 
various other benefits which can be 
won and preserved for office workers 
only through collective bargaining. 

Surveys both by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor and by employer re- 
search organizations reveal that office 
wage rates in practically every area 
sampled still stand below the prevail- 
ing rates for unskilled organized 
workers of other trades, and that the 
rates paid for skilled office work in 
unorganized offices are substantially 
below the rates established for skilled 
organized workers of most other 
trades. 

There is still substantial room for 
upward adjustment of office job rates 
and general increases are still being 
negotiated by most of our local un- 
ions in current contract negotiations. 
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By PAUL R. HUTCHINGS 


President, Office Employes International Union 


During the past year, through con- 
tract negotiations, locals of the Office 
Employes International Union have 
won general increases for our mem- 
bers employed in the offices of com- 
panies in retail trade, daily news- 
paper publishing, stove and furnace 
works, copper and brass works, steel 
products plants, electrical appliance 
manufacturers, taxicab companies, 
paper manufacturing, baking com- 
panies, machinery manufacturing, 
electric light and power companies, 
bus transportation, office machine 
manufacturing, Diesel engine manu- 
facturing, wholesale trades, small 
arms manufacturing, tin processing, 
outboard motor manufacturing, work 
clothing, shipbuilding, iron works, 
oil refineries, motor transport, flour 
milling, directory publishing, gas 
utilities, breweries, construction, mo- 
tion picture production, laundry and 
dry cleaning, dairies, chemical com- 
panies, auto accessory manufactur- 
ing, service organizations and other 
types of establishments. 

Further emphasis in recent agree- 
ment negotiations by many of our 
local unions has been on job se- 
curity provisions, such as seniority 
protection on layoff and rehiring, 
procedures to assure promotional 
opportunities to qualified employes, 
cerrection of intra-office inequalities, 
development of automatic or semi- 


‘automatic wage progression plans, 


improvement of hours and overtime 
provisions, paid vacations and sick 
leave clauses, paid holidays, sever- 
ance. pay, and further improvement 


of grievance procedures and the 
strengthening of union security re- 
quirements. 

The infamous Taft-Hartley Act 
has, of course, had its effects on our 
organization. Of particular impor- 
tance has been the provision which 
enables employers legally to utter 
practically any type of anti-union 
statement as long as they do not actu- 
ally threaten discharge or*discrimina- 
tion because of union membership or 
activity. This unfair license given to 
the employers has had particularly 
telling effects on office organization. 

The unorganized office worker, 
working in close proximity to man- 
agement representatives and fearful 
of upsetting his chances of individual 
promotion and success, is particu- 
larly susceptible to such employer 
statements—which statements are 
usually carefully screened by legal 
counsel so as to stay within the letter 
of the Taft-Hartley limitation, but 
are clearly designed to discourage 
and dissuade office workers in their 
efforts to organize. 

Despite the unfair advantage which 
the Taft-Hartley Act has given to un- 
principled employers, who have used 
it to prevent organization of their 
office forces, the Office Employes In- 
ternational Union has continued to 
move forward with new organization 
of many additional office groups since 
the advent of that law. 

A major election victory was 
achieved last year when, despite a 
vigorous anti-union campaign by the 
company and its representatives, the 
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large home office force of close to 
700 employes of the American Na- 
tional Insurance Company at Galves- 
ton, Texas, voted for representation 
through our Local 27 in a National 
Labor Relations Board election. This 
election culminated an intense cam- 
paign of more than a year on the 
part of this group of underpaid office 
workers to win the right to improve 
their conditions through collective 
bargaining. it was particularly sig- 
nificant because this was the first 
major life insurance company. staff 
to establish O.E.I.U. representation 
successfully. 

The American National Insurance 
Company has since refused to bar- 
gain collectively in good faith and 
has engaged in other discriminatory 
acts which have made it necessary 
for the union to process unfair labor 
practice charges against the company 
through the National Labor Relations 
Board. Formal hearings lasting more 
than ten days have just been com- 
pleted on this case and we are confi- 
dent that the evidence presented by 
our representatives and the members 
employed by this firm will result in 
a National Labor Relations Board 
order for the company to bargain in 


A good contract is signed by 
Local 70 at Trenton, N. J. 


good faith on the terms of a collective 
bargaining agreement and for it to 
cease its unfair acts against the Office 
Employ: s International Union and 
its members. 

The outcome of this struggle of 700 
workers to win their rights to collec- 
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tive bargaining and the benefits flow- 
ing from the same will light the road 
toward real collective bargaining for 
tens of thousands of other office work- 
ers employed by insurance companies 
and show these employes that they 
too can exercise their rights to bar- 
gain collectively, thereby obtaining 
higher wages and needed improve- 
ments in their employment conditions 
through their American Federation 
of Labor organization, the Office Em- 
ployes International Union. 

Another case of particular interest 
involved the large office staff of the 
Chase Brass and Copper Company in 
Cleveland. These workers made a 


O.E.1.U. wins new contracts daily. 
Above, a pact signing in Illinois; 
below, repetition of act in Ohio 

















successful effort to displace the left- 
wing United Office and Professional 
Workers, C.1.0., and to win the right 
to be represented by the Office Em- 
ployes International Union. After 
many months of effort before the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, Lo- 
cal 17 of the O.E.I.U. obtained an 
N.L.R.B. election and established its 
exclusive bargaining rights. The 
local then negotiated an agreement 
bringing the workers security and 
economic benefits under the banner 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

At Galesburg, Illinois, the office 
staff of the Gale Products Division 
of the far- (Continued on Page 42) 





































LUC. Holds Annual Parley 


EARLY 900 delegates represent- 
ing some 8,000,000 trade un- 
ionists took part last month in 

the eighty-first annual convention of 
Britain’s Trades Union Congress. 
The meeting was held at Bridlington. 

Present as fraternal delegates from 
the American Federation of Labor 
were Harry C. Bates, president of the 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers, 
and Dave Beck, vice-president of the 
Teamsters. 

From the convention’s start Com- 
munists were hurled back uncere- 
moniously. By 6,258,000 votes to 
1,017,000, the conclave endorsed the 
withdrawal from the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions and T.U.C.’s co- 


operation in establishing a new trade 
union international. By an even big- 
ger majority, 6,746,000 to 760,000, 
the convention approved the T.U.C.'s 
drive against Communist intrigue in- 
side Britain’s unions. 

A left-wing resolution calling upon 
the government to withdraw from the 
European Recovery Plan could not 
even find a second. 

Prime Minister Attlee addressed 
the convention. He received an en- 
thusiastic welcome. 

Wage policy was the most impor- 
tant issue before the convention. The 
General Council supported ‘continued 
restraint. This stand was challenged 
by the Communist-led Electrical 
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Trades Union, but when the test 
came, the General Council was up. 
held by 6,485,000 votes to 1,038,000. 

Dissatisfaction with arbitration 
awards was strongly expressed. This 
arises from the vagueness of the crite- 
rion for distinguishing between justi- 
fied and unjustified wage increases. 

The General Council’s policy on 
wages obtained suport at Bridlington, 
but the convention was held early in 
September, before the devaluation of 
the pound took place. 

Devaluation has altered the situa- 
tion. However, the British govern- 
ment has followed devaluation with 
a wage freeze. The cut in the pound 
is equivalent to a reduction in wages. 





A. F. of L. Men Meet With Ernest Bevin 


BRITAIN’S doughty Foreign Minister 
from the ranks of organized labor and 
three prominent American Federation 
of Labor leaders had a friendly off- 
the-record meeting at luncheon in New 
York City last month. 

The American trade unionists who 
broke bread with Ernest Bevin (center 
in photo above) were George Meany, 
(right), secretary-treasurer of the 
A. F. of L.; President David Dubinsky 
of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union (left), and Matthew 
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Woll, second vice-president of the 
A. F. of L. and president of the Union 
Label Trades Department, whom the 
photographer unfortunately failed to 
catch in his lens. 

Ernie Bevin is one of the world’s 
most powerful men today. He is an 
old-time trade unionist. As long ago 
as 1915 he attended an A. F. of L. 
convention as one of two fraternal 
delegates representing the British 
Trades Union Congress. 


Subsequently Mr. Bevin became 


head of his country’s largest union, 
the Transport and General Workers. 
Throughout World War II he served 
as Minister of Labor and National 
Service. When the Labor Party won 
the 1945 election, Ernie Bevin was 
drafted to head the Foreign Office. 

Brothers Meany, Dubinsky and Woll 
discussed many important subjects 
with Mr. Bevin. 

Since. the luncheon session was 0” 
a purely friendly and private basis, 
no report was made of what was said. 
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By IRVING BROWN 


A. F. of L. Representative in Europe 








UROPEAN labor has moved 
forward in the struggle be- 
tween totalitarianism and 
democracy during the past 
year. Progress has been made— 
slowly and haltingly. But this fight 
to maintain and expand free trade 
unionism goes on. Communism has 
been hit hard. It has suffered defeats 
on every front in Western Europe. 

A rocky road lies ahead, however. 
The road is mined at every turn, since 
Cominform strength, although di- 
minished, remains a serious menace 
to a divided Western Europe beset by 
grave economic problems. Nowhere 
else can this be seen and understood 
better than in the trade union move- 
ments where the fight for the soul of 
European labor goes on. 

Before reviewing different trends 
in the trade union movements of 
Europe, it is essential to make an as- 
sessment of some general or overall 
developments pertinent to the subject. 


In 1948 the decline of the W.F.T.U. 


in the world of free labor began. In 
1949 the withdrawal of the demo- 
cratic trade union forces from the 
W.F.T.U. marked the completion of 
this process. The mask was com- 
pletely ripped off and the W.F.T.U. 
was revealed openly as an instrument 
of the Cominform. At the same time 
the groundwork was laid in Geneva 
on June 25 for the creation of a new 
world trade union body which should 
be organized and in action before 
the end of this year.. 

The Communist myth of “unity” 
has been exploded. The division .in 
the French and Italian trade unions 
has e\posed the trickery, deception 
and c.mouflage which characterize 
all united fronts with the Commu- 
nist Pirty and their agents. Euro- 
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pean trade unionists in 
the main are now moving 
ahead with their plans, un- 
frustrated by the myth of 
unity which the C.P. so 
ably exploited during and 
immediately after the war. 
However, the need for 
unity of the non-Commu- 
nist trade unionists based 
upon principle and com- 
mon goals has become the 
order of the day. 

The Communist .Party’s strength 
has begun to decline all over Western 
Europe. And, if a free poll could be 
taken, in Eastern Europe as well. 
Every political election in the past 
year has resulted in a decline of C.P. 
votes. The same trend can be noted 
in the trade unions. However, the 
decline of the C.P. in the trade unions 
has been less severe. 

Although the Communists have lost 
steadily in the trade unions, they re- 
tain enough organized strength as a 
majority in the French and Italian 
trade unions and: as an agitating 
minority in the remaining European 
trade unions to continue as a threat 
to Western European stability. 


T= FAILURE of all the non-Com- 
munist trade union forces to unite 
is a great danger and nullifies in part 
the progress made. Further advances 
are seriously hindered and, what is 
more serious, the Communists can re- 
group their forces, engage in new 
tactics and maneuvers, and prepare 
new offensives. The non-Communist 
trade union world, up to the present, 
has remained on the defensive, re- 
acting to and against Communist of- 
fensives. 

Up to now the non-Communist 


Mr. Brown tells the story of free labor 
to eager audiences throughout Europe 


trade unionists have reacted against 
the attempts of the Cominform to 
bring about chaos and confusion’ 
through large-scale political strikes. 
No dynamic counter-offensive with a 
positive appeal and program can be 
undertaken until the unity of all free 
trade union forces is attained. The 
division between Christian and So- 
cialist trade unionists in many Euro- 
pean countries is a tragic thing. Old 
ideological differences stand in the 
way of a new leap forward which 
could constitute a permanent and 
serious blow to the forces of dicta- 
torship. 

The gradual improvement in the 
general economic situation of the past 
year has contributed much to the 
weakening of the Communist move- 
ment in Western Europe. 

This relative degree of economic 
stabilization—due in large measure 
to ERP—was a great blow to the 
Communists, who had counted on and 
attempted to continue economic chaos. 
The democratic forces of Europe were 
thus able to consolidate their posi- 
tions. This was matched by economic 
difficulties in Eastern Europe which 
have had an effect on Soviet foreign 
policy relative to the Berlin issue, the 
Tito-Cominform conflict, the Austrian 
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treaty and the Greek civil war. How- 
ever, recent adverse economic trends 
in the Western world have tended to 
recreate favorable conditions for the 
C.P. in several countries and permit 
the Russians once again to bank on a 
coming “capitalist catastrophe.” 

The resurgence of conservative 
strength in the political field through- 
out Europe has been matched in the 
field of labor by the growth of em- 
ployer resistance to trade union de- 
mands and organization. More and 
more the reassertion of employer or- 
ganizations is a threat in many coun- 
tries to the postwar program of the 
trade union movements and provides 
powerful ammunition for the Com- 
munists to prattle about capitalist con- 
spiracies. 

Employers are amassing extreme 
profits while the real wage of mil- 
lions of workers is far below prewar 
levels. Glib statistical talk about 
European production levels surpass- 
ing prewar indices is misleading, 
since the masses have not yet regained 
their prewar standards of living. Pre- 
war profit levels and even higher have 
been achieved, but the same cannot 
be said for the workers’ income. 

These general developments in the 
past year or so serve as a background 
for understanding the developments 
in specific European countries. A 
roundup of events in Europe will re- 
veal in some detail the progress made, 
the dangers remaining and what may 
lie ahead. 

France 

HE political offensive of the Com- 

munist Party in the general strikes 
of 1947 and 1948 led to a split in 
the French C.G.T. The defeat of the 
Communists in these strikes, which 
did great damage to the economy, 
confirmed the fact that the workers of 
France would not follow the Com- 
munist Party in their final political 
objective. France could not be de- 
livered to the Communists “by a tele- 
phone call,” as one journalist once 
claimed. 

This led to a decline in C.P. strength 
among the French workers to such an 
extent that the C.G.T., which once 
claimed close to 7,000,000 members, 
has now no more than 2,500,000. 
Since the 1948 coal strike the longest 
period of economic and _ political 
stabilization in France has occurred 
since the war. The history of rising 
prices and falling governments was 
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Force Ouvriere leaders meet with French Foreign Minister Schuman 


ended—at least temporarily. The new 
trade union movement, the Force 
Ouvriére, claims a membership of 
1,500,000; F.O. members plus the 
800,000 in the Christian trade union 
federation and several independent 
union organizations equal if not out- 
number the Communist C.G.T. 

The great majority of French work- 
ers, however, are outside all trade 
unions and show no inclination to 
support vehemently any of the exist- 
ing unions. The non-Communist un- 
ion forces have been unable to cap- 
italize completely on the failures of 
the Communist Party due to their 
own inner divisions, the stupid bour- 
bon attitude of many employers, the 
weaknesses of the government and, 
in recent months, the worsening of 
the economic situation. 

This recent rise in economic dis- 
content has permitted the C.P. to 





some of the ground lost last year. It 
has also led to further divisions be- 
tween the Force Ouvriére and the sh 
Christian trade unions since the latter So 
have agreed to enter united fronts 
with the C.G.T. organizations. 
Recently the C.P. through the ret 
C.G.T. has been building up a good me 
deal of agitation on ‘economic issues. the 
This foreshadows serious events this un 
fall, when large-scale strikes may be fed 
the order of the day at the very mo- per 
ment economic difficulties in Western Chi 
Europe may be most critical. } 
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HE Communist-controlled C.G.I.L. lea 

(Italian Federation of Labor) has In 
been declining for over a year. Some tior 
time ago DiVittorio, the C.G.I.L.’s don 
general secretary and leading Coem- leac 








Italian non-Communist unionists at recent international conference 
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munist trade unionist, admitted pub- 
licly that the C.G.I.L. had dropped 
from its peak membership of 7,000,- 
000 to 4,500,000. Actually the C.G.I.L. 
has a maximum of 3,500,000 mem- 


Italy’s workers have become fed up 
with the politicalization of the unions 
and great numbers have quit. 

Last year the Christian trade un- 
jonists under the leadership of Giulio 
Pastore pulled out of the C.G.I.L. and 
created their own Free Trade Union 
Federation, known as the L.C.G.I.L., 
which claims a membership of 1,400,- 
000. 
In addition, Italy’s Socialist and 
Republican trade unionists left the 
Communist-dominated federation in 
May of this year and organized the 
F.LL., which now has close to 300,- 
000 members and is under the leader- 
ship of Giovanni Canini (a Saragat 
Socialist) and Enrico Parri (Repub- 
lican ) . 

Both the L.C.G.I.L. and the F.I.L. 
recently signed a united action agree- 
ment and it is expected that before 
the end of the present year a single, 
united, non-Communist trade union 
federation will be organized, inde- 
pendent of political parties and the 
Church. 

Meanwhile, a committee composed 
of three representatives from each 
organization will attempt to develop 
this united program and activity, 
leading eventually to organic unity. 
In recent months additional defec- 
tions from the Communist Party- 
dominated C.G.I.L. occurred when 
leading left-wing Socialist trade un- 
ion leaders quit. 

This last group has influence in 
such industries as chemicals, metal- 
working and printing, as well as in 
many chambers of labor throughout 
Italy. The chambers correspond to 
our city central bodies. 

This group will eventually merge 
with F.I.L. and, it is to be hoped, 
later with the L.C.G.L.L. 

The Autonomous Trade Unions 
Federation, claiming 600,000 mem- 
bers, has also begun to move in the 
direction of unification with the other 
non-Communist trade union forces. 

Great expectations exist that all 
these groups can unify before the 
end of the year and thus present a 
united non-Communist trade union 
organization numbering close to 2,- 
00,000 members. Such a develop- 
ment would be a terrific blow to Com- 
munist activities in Italian labor. 
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It is too early, however, to discount 
the remaining strategic strength of 
the C.P., which still controls large 
mass organizations in the factories 
and on the farms, as well as in the 
maritime industry. It is in this latter 
area that many observers have be- 
come convinced that the next Comin- 
form offensive will develop, threaten- 
ing a serious blow to the entire econ- 
omy of Western Europe. 


Germany 


VERYWHERE the decline of Com- 
E munist Party strength can be seen. 
In the German elections of August 
14 the Communists mustered no more 
than five per cent of the total re- 
turns. Out of 23,000,000 votes cast, 
the C.P. received 1,300,000. How- 
ever, there is one important fact 
about the Communist vote—more than 
500,000 were garnered in the Ruhr 
district, which is the industrial heart 
of Western Germany and Europe. 
This becomes a serious factor not to 
be ignored by the Socialists, who re- 
tain an overwhelming majority in 
Western Germany’s trade unions. 
Along with the Christians, who are 
united in the same organization with 
the Socialists, the democratic elements 
constitute over 80 per cent of the 
trade union membership and leader- 
ship. 

On October 12 the unions of the 
three zones will meet at Munich to 
unite into a single West German fed- 
eration of labor with a membership 
totalling close to 5,000,000. 

Unless Western Germary can find 


_markets in the Western world, the 


economic factors may reinforce the 
threat of a communism combined 
with nationalism which will serve as 
a new basis for the old cry of “Drang 
nach Osten.” The danger of Russia 
being able to offer a market to Ger- 
many while the Western world closes 
its doors to German exports is the 
most serious threat to democratic 
forces in Germany. This has been 
greatly accentuated in recent months 
by the renewal of dismantling which, 
in 1949, feeds the fires of German 
nationalism and can only redound to 
the benefit of Russian totalitarianism. 

The German trade unions consider 
their fundamental tasks to be the 
fight for a large share in the control 
of German industry, the cessation of 
unnecessary dismantling and the de- 
velopment of a market for German ex- 
ports. If these objectives can be 


achieved, the hue and cry over the 
German nationalist threat will fade 
and die. If not, a German nationalist 
victory will be merely a prelude to a 
new German-Soviet pact. 


Austria 


A trade union movement 
has reached a membership of 1,- 
250,000, which is practically 75 per 
cent of the working class of this small 
but courageous country. The Com- 
munists have never been very strong 
and constitute a minority of 15 per 
cent. The Socialists control 80 per 
cent of the trade union organization 
and are the predominant tendency 
among the workers. 


The Communist minority some 
months back attempted to utilize the 
discontent of the workers over the 
wage-price issue, but the Austrian 
trade unions succeeded in negotiating 
a wage agreement which for the time 
being has prevented the Communists 
from exploiting Austria’s economic 
difficulties. The Communists organ- 
ized demonstrations and engaged in 
demagogic agitation, but Austria’s 
workers ignored*the C.P. and con- 
tinued to follow the sound trade un- 
ion leadership of the Socialists. 


Most Austrians, including the work- 
ers, look forward to the signing of a 
treaty which will be the prelude for 
the departure of the occupation arm- 
ies. However, there is much skepticism 
as to whether this will occur or, if it 
does occur, whether Austria can sur- 
vive. The economic concessions which 
the Allies must accept in order to 
secure Soviet concurrence on a treaty 
will so weaken the Austrian economy 
that the Communists may be able to 
achieve such a state of economic mis- 
ery and confusion as will permit a 
coup d’etat aided and abetted by the 
Russians. This is the nightmare which 
hangs over Austria’s future and off- 
sets the fact that the democratic forces 
today are in the ascendancy and the 
Communists constitute a minority 
even in the Soviet zone. 


Scandinavia 


| 5 naar Sweden and Norway are 
governed by what could be 
termed Social Democratic admin- 


istrations. The Socialists and trade 
unionists of all three countries re- 
main predominant in the political and 
economic life. 

The free enterprise system, slightly 
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_modified by the huge development of 
producers’ and consumers’ coopera- 
tives, prevails. 

Between 80 and 90 per cent of the 
workers in all three are 
members of unions, which the Social- 
ists control. There are about 2,250,- 
000 trade union members. 

The spirit of democracy and love 
of individual freedom characterizes 
the people of all three countries. A 
high standard of living exists with 
exceptionally fine housing develop- 
ments. However, like the rest of 
Europe, the shadow of the Russian 
bear hangs over their heads. 

In the cases of Norway and Den- 
mark, adherence to the Atlantic Pact 
has been considered essential to their 


countries 


continued security and freedom. Nor- 
wegian labor has been exceedingly 
courageous in standing up to the 
Russians. 

Sweden continues to follow a pol- 
icy of neutrality, although no one 
has any illusions as to where Sweden 
stands in the struggle between free- 
dom and dictatorship. And certainly 
that is true of the Swedish unions 
which, along with the Norwegian 
and Danish unions, have quit the 
W.F.T.U. and will adhere to the new 
international trade union body. 

At the end. of the war the Com- 
munists had entrenched themselves in 
several sectors of the Scandinavian 
trade union movement. In 
the Communists became so strong in 
the metal workers’ union, which em- 
braces 200,000 members, that in 1945 
the Communists wildcatted the union 
into a five-month strike that 
tically broke the treasury. The walk- 
out cost the union about 33,000,000 
Swedish crowns $8,006,000). 
The Communist strength has since de- 
clined and the Socialists were able to 
regain the metal 
workers’ elections last year by a small 


Sweden 


prac- 


(over 


majority in the 


majority. 

But there is no denying that the 
Communists still retain strategic 
strength in enough unions, especially 
in the metal constitute 
a future threat to the present trade 
government if 


industry. to 


union leadership and 
and when new crises develop. The 
same kind of danger exists in the 
Norwegian and Danish trade unions 
where the Communists, although hav- 
ing lost considerably since 1945, re- 
tain a certain percentage of support 
in strategic areas, permitting them to 
have some influence on the direction 
of events. 
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In Denmark, Communist strength 
once was concentrated in the large 
common laborers’ union and in Nor- 
way among the chemical workers. 

This is not to gainsay the fact that 
Scandinavia is a region of Europe 
where the traditions of democracy 
and personal freedom are so in- 
grained that no fear exists about the 
immediate future. The threat is 
primarily an external one, depending 
on the future moves of the Soviet Un- 
ion and the Cominform. That is why 
unfolding events in Finland are being 
watched so closely. 


ve 
Finland 

HE trade unionists and Socialists 
Ta Finland have demonstrated a 
kind of courage which is a rare thing 
these days—especially behind the 
Iron Curtain. The Communists, in 
spite of all-out support from the So- 
viet Union and the proximity of the 
Finnish borders to Soviet territory, 
have been unable as yet to push this 
valiant people down the road fol- 
lowed in other Eastern European 
countries. 

The Socialists gained a two-thirds 
majority at the 1947 trade union con- 
The managed, 
however, to retain influence and con- 
trol in such unions as transport, food, 
building trades, paper and wood- 
working. In late August the Com- 
munists were attempting to precipi- 
tate general strikes in order to break 
the Socialist leadership, split the un- 
ions and blackmail the present gov- 
ernment. The Cominform was prob- 
ing to see how far it could go in 
transforming strikes and agitation 
into an overturn of the present gov- 
ernment or the acceptance of Com- 
munists into key governmental posi- 
tions. The next step, which would in- 
evitably follow, would be the estab- 
lishment of a “people’s democracy” 


Communists 


gress. 


regime a la Czechoslovakia. 

The Finns have resisted with great 
courage, due primarily to the loyalty 
of the workers, who so far have re- 
along with the Commu- 
nist directives. Communist-control- 
led trade unions have been expelled 
from the National Federation. Many 
Communists, including leading munic- 
ipal officials, have been arrested by 


fused to go 


the government, which has shown a 
firm hand. “But the danger to Fin- 
land remains as economic difficulties 
beset the workers and as the Russians 


begin to indicate that sooner or |: ‘er 
Finland must go the way of all ot ier 
Iron Curtain countries. 

This constitutes the danger not « ily 
for democracy in Finland but fo: the 
rest of Scandinavia. Trade unio) ists 
in Denmark, Norway and Sweden are 
watching with bated breath develop. 
ments in Finland and at the same time 
are keeping an attentive eye on their 
own small but strategically located 
Communist forces. 


Belgium 


N SPITE of serious unemployment, 
I involving over 10 per cent of the 
workers, the Communist Party in 
Belgium has been declining in 
strength and has lost consistently in 
the trade unions ever since its high 
peak of 1944, soon after the Libera. 
tion. 

While the F.G.T.B., the Belgian 
Trade Federation, has _ re- 
mained stationary in the last two 


Union 


years with about 600,000 members, 
the Christian trade unions have stead- 
ily increased to about 450,000. The 
gap between the Christians and the 
Socialists has become further wid- 
ened in recent months over the issue 
of the return of the king. 

The Socialists and their trade un- 
ion allies have threatened to call a 
general strike if the king should re- 
turn illegally. There doesn’t seem to 
be a clear idea whether this refers 
only to an illegal return or under 
While the non-Com- 
divided, the 


any conditions. 
munist forces 
issue has a tendency to 


remain 
monarchy 
push the Socialists and Communists 
together. 

This is tragic in view of the totali- 
tarian danger threatening both Cath- 
olic and Socialist workers throughout 
Europe. 

For, although the C.P. is weak in 
a political and parliamentary sense. 
it retains active minorities in the 
public service, transport and mining 
which can play not only an irritating 
but a decisive role in times of stres 
and strain, especially when external 
factors are so determinant. 


Holland 


ye puTCH have made slow but 
steady progress since the Libers 
tion.. The. trade unions have pro 


pered over the past few years. The 
early threat of the Communists # 
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1944-1945 has been defeated. The 
Indonesian issue is gradually being 
resolved and the economic situation 
is relatively better. The N.V.V., the 
Dutch Federation of Labor, has 
srown to almost 400,000 members. 
while the Communists have continued 
to decline, although still maintaining 
their own trade union federation 
with less than 80,000. 

Communist strength is mostly in 
\msterdam and Rotterdam among 
the dockers and stevedores. There are 
two other trade unions—Catholic 
and Evangelical—which constitute to- 
eether a membership of about 300,- 
000 members. Here again the divi- 
sion between the Christians and the 
Socialists does not bode well for the 
future and is a source of weakness in 
the democratic labor front. 


cm - 
Britain — 
HIS GREAT fortress of democracy 
has been hit hard in the past 
year. Economic crisis has hounded 
the government as the dollar problem 


mounted in intensity. 

The British trade unions have been 
able to contain for a long time their 
strategically placed Communists and 
maintain economic order. But in 
recent months the Communist time- 
table for England seems to have been 
stepped up. 

British unions have been beset by 


trouble on the docks, on the railroads home there were the Communist 
and in a number of city trade coun-__ machinations to be dealt with. Abroad 
cils. Economic difficulties have offered there was the withdrawal from the 
the C.P. a real opportunity to un- World Federation of Trade Unions 
leash their campaign to disrupt the and_ the first steps toward establish- 
British recovery. effort and, at the ing a new international organization 
same time, launch a fight on the of free trade unions. The second and 
official leadership of the unions. fundamental theme of the year was 
The T.U.C. has answered these at- economic.” 
tacks with firmness and started an ef- Which tells the story not only of 
fective counter-campaign against the Britain but all Western Europe. 
network of Communist cells in all 
unions and central bodies. In addi- UT the two issues are really one. 
tion, the powerful Transport and Unless the economic situation 
General Workers Union, led by Ar- can be improved, no permanent an- 
thur Deakin, has voted to outlaw  swer to the Communist issue is pos- 
Communist Party members from _ sible. 
holding any official positions. The economic problems cannot be 
The Trades Union Congress is de- met unless the Communist forces in 
termined to rout out the C.P. ele- the Western economy can be con- 
ments who are attempting to utilize trolled and contained. 
their union positions to embarrass Thus the issues are mutually in- 
the Labor government and impede  terrelated and interdependent. 
the economic effort. However, no one As yet, although progress has been 
should underestimate the strategic made, no fundamental resolution of 
positions of the Communists in the — either the Communist or the economic 
unions of railwaymen. engineers, issue has been achieved. Those of 
electricians and stevedores, and the us who have lived and worked 
Communist minorities organized in abroad since 1945 have each year 
almost every British labor union. expected the worst, but somehow Eu- 
In its latest annual report the rope managed to scrape through with 
Trades Union Congress presented, in just a little less. The small progress 
the words of the London Times, “two has always been welcome and some- 
dominating themes.” “The first was what reassuring, but still not enough 
the struggle against the Communists to meet the challenge of our times. 
both in this country and abroad. At And so the struggle goes on. 


hutz Discusses Rebirth of Free Unions in West Germany 


N A broadcast over the American armed 

forces networks, A. F. of L. Represent- 
ative Henry Rutz said that since the end of 
World War I] a strong and _ progressive 
trade union movement has developed in 
Western Germany. The total union mem- 
bership for the three Western zones now 
exceeds 5,000,000, Mr. Rutz declared. 

The A. F. of L. representative for Ger- 
many was joined in the broadcast, which 
was heard in both Germany and Austria, 
by Murray D. Van Wagoner of Michigan, 
\merican military governor of Bavaria, and 
Frantz Loriaux, manpower adviser of the 
Office of Military Government for Bavaria. 
‘an Wagoner is a former governor of 
Mic higan. 

“The old German trade unions were or- 
ganized along political or religious lines,” 
Mr. Rutz told his radio audience. 

“The postwar unions, however, are for- 
mally neutral in political and religious 
matters and, in general, they maintain this 
neutrality in practice. 

“But this neutrality is continually threat- 
ened by Communist attempts to infiltrate 
and dominate the trade unions in order to 
use them fo1 political ends.” 
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The A. F. of L. representative emphasized Bavaria must work three times as long as 


* that raising the workers’ standard of living an American in order to earn enough to 


is one of the basic problems in Germany buy a pound of flour and almost seven 
today. He pointed out that a worker in times as long to purchase a pair of shoes. 


s 


Mr. Rutz of A. F. of L. (left) and important German trade unionist 
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The Story of a Sound Union 


Peaceful Progress Is Molders’ Achievement 


By CHESTER A. SAMPLE 





EN years from now the In- 
TT ternational Molders and 

Foundry Workers Union of 

North America, oldest in- 
ternational union in America, will 
celebrate its 100th anniversary. At 
that time there should be a big party, 
replete with birthday cake and can- 
dies, commemorating the hardihood, 
determination and faith of the found- 
ers of our great organization who, 
on July 5, 1859, in the city of Phila- 
delphia, laid the foundations of our 
present structure. 

If there had been a party and cake 
this year, the ninetieth candle would 
have been lighted with all the pride 
our membership feels toward and in 
our organization. 

It was in 1861, at our third con- 
vention in Cincinnati, Ohio, that our 
then two-year-old national union be- 
came an international union, the first 
in America, by the seating of dele- 
gates from four locals in Canada. 

Pioneering in negotiation by agree- 
ment, our organization in 189] 
chalked up still another “first” for 
itself and the world. In that year 
representatives of our union met rep- 
resentatives of stove manufacturers in 
Chicago and entered into a reciprocal 
agreement that has remained un- 
broken down to the present time. 

This agreement, known as the Con- 
ference Agreement, entered into be- 
tween our organization and the Stove 
Founders National Defense Associa- 
tion, now known as the Manufacturers 
Protective and Development Associa- 
tion, made industrial history, as it 
established a method by which the 
signatories can operate and produce 
without resort to strikes on labor’s 
side or lockouts on the part of man- 
agement. Not once in these fifty-eight 
years has there been a sanctioned 
strike in a shop covered by this agree- 
ment. That is a fact of which both 
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President, International Molders and 


Foundry Workers Union of North America 


our union and the employers’ associa- 
tion are very proud. This was the 
very first national agreement entered 
into by an international union and 
a national association of employers. 

When we had reached our fiftieth 
year of friendly relationship with the 
Manufacturers Protective and Devel- 
opment Association, the members of 
that association were hosts to the 
International Molders and Foundry 
Workers Union at a sumptuous ban- 
quet, given May 27, 1941, in the 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati— 
an affair attended not only by man- 
agement and union representatives, 
but by Cincinnati’s mayor, represent- 
atives of the American Federation of 
Labor and: its Departments and the 
Department of Labor’s chief concilia- 
tor, John R. Steelman. 

Another banquet to mark fifty years 
of friendship with our union, under 
this agreement, was held that year 
by the Estate Stove Company, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio. The remarkable adventure 
in friendly labor-management rela- 
tions celebrated by these two events 
drew letters of congratulations from 
the White House and both Houses of 
Congress, as weil as inquiries and 
comments from many diverse sources. 

In the soil pipe industry, which had 
long been in a chaotic condition, both 
for the employer and employe, an 
agreement similar to the stove and 
heater agreement has been worked 
out within the past ten years with the 
Soil Pipe Manufacturers Association. 
This agreement, which covers prac- 
tically all the soil pipe shops in the 
country, is proving beneficial to 
everyone connected with the industry. 

With the unassailable logic sup- 
plied by this experience behind him, 
it was with vigor and hard facts that 
our late President Harry Stevenson 
replied to questions from the U.S. 
Senate Committee on Labor and Pub- 


lic Welfare, in February, 1947, when 
he was called before that body, then 
considering labor legislation _pro- 
posals. After hearing President Stev- 
enson’s answers, Senator Ellender of 
Louisiana, a member of the commit- 
tee, said that if all unions were run 
like ours, there would be no need for 
a Congressional committee to work 
out labor legislation. 

Another “first” of which we are 
proud is the fact that our union is 
a charter member of the American 
Federation of Labor and one of its 
founders. Of the nine men who met 
at Terre Haute on August 2 and 3, 
1881, to form the Federation of 
Trades and Labor Unions, later called 
the American Federation of Labor, 
two were members of the Molders 
Union. At the meeting in Pittsburgh 
in November, 1881, when a perma 
nent organization was formed, there 
was present a molder, Alexander 
Rankin by name, to whom Samuel 
Gompers, in his book “Seventy Years 
of Life and Labor,” paid personal 
tribute. 

Our ninth president, Joseph Valen- 
tine, was a prominent vice-president 
and member of the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor 
from 1905 until he resigned in 1924 
because of ill health. He also served 
as first vice-president of the Metal 
Trades Departmeut of the Federation 
from the time it was established in 
1908 until his resignation in 1924 

John P. Frey, the distinguished 
president of the Metal Trades Depart: 
ment, is a former vice-president and 
editor of the International Molders 
and Foundry Workers Union of North 
America and a most enthusiasti 
member of our union. He was editor 
of our monthly journal when elected 
secretary-treasurer of the Metal Trade: 
Department in 1927, a post in which 
he served until elected to his preset 
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office as president of the Department 
in 1934. We are exceedingly proud 
of John Frey and his accomplish- 
ments on behalf of labor. His ad- 


dresses at our international conven- | 


tions are always high marks. 

The halls of Congress once called 
a member of our Executive Board— 
John I. Nolan of California. He 
served in the House of Representa- 
tives for several years. 

The jurisdiction of the Molders and 
Foundry Workers Union extends over 
the whole of the United States and 
Canada, and reaches out to Hawaii 
and the Panama Canal Zone. 

During the first seventy-five years 
of its existence our union was strictly 
a craft union. Only those working 
at molding or coremaking were eli- 
gible to become members. But at our 
convention in Chicago in 1934, while 
Lawrence O’Keefe was president, our 
jurisdiction was extended to cover all 
those who work in the foundry and 
contribute to the production of cast- 
ings. We therefore became an indus- 
trial union at that time and have 
operated as such ever since. 

Since our 1934 convention women 

as well as men have been admitted to 
our membership. Our thirtieth and 
most recent convention, held in Birm- 
ingham in August, 1946, 
was our first convention to 
which a local sent a woman 
as one of its official dele- 
gates. The local was No. 
214 of Louisville, which 
was also the first to elect a 
woman to local office in 
our organization; this it 
had done back in 1942. 

Our union is democrati- 
cally governed. We have 
twenty-four elected officials 





—president, nine vice-pres- 
idents, secretary, assistant 
secretary, treasurer, finan- 
cier-auditor, first assistant 
financier-auditor, second 
assistant financier-auditor, 
editor of the journal and 
seven trustees who make 
up the Executive Board. 

These officers are elected 
at conventions. Vacancies 


which may occur between 
conventions are filled by 
the Executive Board. 

We pay strike, sick, out- 
of-work and death benefits. 
A strike can be called only 
after ev: ry effort has been 
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made to settle the difficulty by nego- 
tiation, and then only by a three- 
fourths majority vote of the local 
union itself and the sanction of the 
international Executive Board. 

Our membership, now numbering 
around 100,000, is made up of active, 
honorary and life members. Active 
members are both journeymen and 
non-journeymen. 

The old-timers in our organization 
are honored. They receive gold but- 
tons designating forty-five or more 
years of continuous membership and 
silver buttons designating twenty-five 
through forty-four years of continu- 
ous membership. Frequently the local 
unions stage banquets or parties hon- 
oring these old-timers. We also carry 
the list of forty-five-year members in 
our journal from time to time. 

A life member, who must have paid 
dues continuously for forty-five years 
or more, can draw $280 of his $700 
death benefits, if he desires to do so, 
during his lifetime. 

Our conventions are held every 
three to six years, the members de- 
ciding by referendum just when they 
are to be held. The place is set at 
the preceding international conven- 
tion. All local unions are urged to 
send delegates to these conventions. 


Carl Stamwitz 


“If you’d join the union, you could 


hold your head up like a man!” 





The international union pays every 
delegate’s railroad fare to and from 
conventions and his expenses while 
there. Conventions usually last be- 
tween two and three weeks. At them 
the delegates have every opportunity 
to change or add to the constitution. 

We encourage our members to take 
an active part in civic affairs in their 
respective communities. Members of 
our organization will be found work- 
ing in Red Cross, Community Chest 
and many other drives for the welfare 
of their fellow citizens. 

We are very much interested in 
Labor’s League for Political Educa- 
tion. We urge our members to do 
their share of the work in getting 
people to the polls to vote. 

Our organization has stayed right 
out in front with other progressive 
unions in improving wage scales and 
conditions of our members and in 
securing vacations with pay. Many 
of our contracts now have a welfare 
clause, which calls for hospital care 
and sick and death benefits. We are 
looking forward to including it in all 
our contracts. Prevention of dust in 
foundries, which would lessen the 
plague of silicosis incurred by so 
many molders as a result of breathing 
in silica dust, is engaging our atten- 
tion in an increasing way. 

In the gallery of labor’s 
pioneers, the name of Wil- 
liam Sylvis, fourth presi- 
dent of the Molders, shines 
brilliantly. Elected presi- 
dent in 1863 and serving 
until his death in 1869, 
Sylvis was chief organizer 
as well as executive head 
of our organization, which 
grew very rapidly under 
his leadership. Books have 
been written on his life 
and works. 

Unions or societies of 
molders existed as far back 
as 1836, but no attempt to 
form a national union was 
made until 1858 when the 
local in Philadelphia in- 
structed its secretary, Syl- 
vis, to communicate with 
unions in other cities in an 
attempt to interest them in 
the formation of a country- 
wide union. This was done, 
and eventually enough re- 
plies came back and a con- 
vention was called to meet 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Plant of cooperative creamery in Minneapolis. Co-op came into being after a lockout by milk dealers 


TEAMED FOR PROGRESS 


Labor and Cooperative Work Together 








By WALLACE J. CAMPBELL 


Assistant Secretary, Cooperative League of U.S.A. 








AN a consumer cooperative 

help unions to reach their goal 

of higher wages and living 
standards, better hours and working 
conditions ? 

Ask that question in Minneapolis 
and you will have the answer without 
speculation; for union members can 
tell you the following story: 

In the year 1919, Milk Drivers and 
Dairy Employes, Local 471, of the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters started to organize the creamery 
workers of the Minneapolis milk dis- 
tribution industry. 
portant move, for wages in the indus- 
try were between $65 and $75 per 
month with a seven-day work week. 


This was an im- 


Milk drivers were already well or- 
ganized, and the union had built up 
good relations with the milk dealers. 
But the effort to give creamery em- 
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ployes the benefits of union organiza- 
tion met with immediate resistance. 
An organization known as the Citi- 
zens’ Alliance thrust itself between 
the milk dealers and their workers 
and succeeded in convincing some 
dealers that it would be dangerous to 
permit all their workers to join one 
union. 

The result was a strike at one plant 
in September, 1919. This was imme- 
diately followed by a lockout of all 
employes by the other milk dealers 
so that the milk supply of the entire 
city was effectively cut off. 

Hundreds of calls came to the union 
office from mothers of little children 
asking where they could get milk. 
Union milk drivers were deeply con- 
cerned, for children have no better 
friend than the milkman. Stories of 
suffering were told at union meeting 


and the membership resolved that 
never again should the milk supply 
be cut off from the children of Min- 
neapolis. The idea of a cooperative 
creamery was born at that meeting 
and a union.committee of five was 
set up to work it out. The coopera- 
tive was to be owned and democrati- 
cally operated by union members and 
the milk-consuming public. 

Then began a long period of hard 
work when failure often seemed in- 
evitable. First of all, capital was 
essential to start a cooperative cream- 
ery. The union’s business agent, 
Edward Solem, set out to sell shares 
along with his full-time work for the 
union. The committee tried to buy 
a creamery plant that was for sale, 
but the milk dealers learned of the 
project, and. bought it first. Pur: 
chases of shares came slowly in % 
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and $10 lots, but by the year-end the 
cooperative committee had $911 in 
the bank, had incorporated the 
Franklin Cooperative Creamery and 
had taken out an option on property 
for the site of a new plant which the 
cooperative would build. 

The cooperative’s first annual 
meeting was held on January 6, 1920. 
Only thirteen men braved the bitter 
cold, stormy weather that night and 
turned out for the meeting. But these 
thirteen plain working men took the 
first steps which were to make them, 
two years later, executives of the 
largest milk distributing business in 
the Northwest. They engaged Ed- 
ward Solem, business agent of Local 
471, to work full time selling shares 
in the cooperative. 

Money came in so slowly that when 
the option on the property was about 
to expire it was saved only by three 
members who dug down in their own 
pockets and completed the sum neces- 
sary to buy the property. 

Construction began September, 
1920, for the new plant in the hope 
of getting it under roof by winter. 
But funds ran out and the prospect 
for the new plant was dark indeed. 
Then the unexpected happened. 

The milk dealers started an open 
shop drive and on December 17, 
1920, locked out their employes, per- 
mitting them to come back to work 
only if they would sign a yellow-dog 
contract repudiating the union. This 
the men refused to do, standing 
firmly by the union although it meant 
losing their jobs a week before 


Christmas. Strikebreakers were im- 


ported and milk distribution was in- 


chaos. 

To see faithful employes thrown 
out on the street and little children 
suflering aroused the anger of the 
Minneapolis public. The people 
turned to the cooperative and in sixty 
days bought more than $100,000 
worth of shares at $100 per share. 
The cooperative was over the top! 

Construction was rushed. Locked- 
out workers studied cooperative prin- 
ciples between turns on the picket line 
and set out to solicit business for the 
new cooperative. At the formal 
opening in mid-March of 1921, the 
Franklin Cooperative Creamery was 
acclaimed alike by the public wait- 
ing for service and the workers wait- 
ing for jobs. On March 24 the first 


trucks \vent out on eighteen routes. 
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Business grew rapidly. Soon all 
the locked-out union members were 
at work. After six weeks the new 
plant was taxed to the utmost and ran 
far into the night. Equipment was 
added, capacity doubled. By Janu- 
ary 1, 1922, monthly sales had risen 
from $7000 to $108,000; the original 
eighteen routes had expanded to sev- 
enty. After only nine months of 
operation, the cooperative was run- 
ning the largest creamery in the city. 


It has gone steadily forward ever 
since. Sales in 1922 averaged $139,- 


200 monthly, or a total of $1,670.694 
for the year. By 1948 this figure had 
almost quadrupled, 
yearly. 

What has the cooperative meant to 


to $6,337,686 


— 





and 1922, when the milk dealers took 
advantage of unemployment to cut 
wages, Franklin refused to reduce 
the pay of its union employes who 
had walked the streets for three 
months or more to build a coopera- 
tive for the service of Minneapolis 
milk consumers. As before, the other 
dealers were soon forced to follow 


Franklin’s lead. 

Excellence of service and top qual- 
ity in milk sold have been a religion 
with Franklin, for it was organized 
to serve milk consumers. Its first 
asset was the able and responsible 
work force it took over from the 
locked-out membership of Local 471. 
Each of them was an expert in his 
line. Working under union condi- 
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Delivering Franklin milk. Co-op employs 415 A. F. of L. members 


unions in Minneapolis? The first re- 
sult was complete organization of the 
milk distributing business, for the 
non-union milk dealers were 
fronted with a 100 per cent union 
competitor which was growing rap- 
idly, backed by public approval. 

If they wanted to stay in business, 
they had to accept organization. 
Soon practically all workers in the 
industry were wearing union buttons. 

Franklin Cooperative Creamery 
has led the way in improving working 
conditions ever since. It started with 
an eight-hour day at union wage 
rates. It was first with wage in- 
creases, first with the six-day week in 
the early 1920s; then later it was 
first with the five-day week and also 
first with paid vacations. In 1921 


con- 


tions with a keen sense of responsi- 
bility to serve the public, they put 
their hearts into their jobs. Work- 
ers, management and directors met 
each week to discuss ways of saving 
cost and improving the product. 
They insisted on the most modern 
machinery for cleanliness and effi- 
ciency. 

Competition of Franklin’s high 
quality product, sold always at fair 
prices, worked a miracle in the Min- 
neapolis milk distributing industry. 
In its first year of operation the bac- 
teria count of the city’s entire milk 
supply was reduced by half and the 
butterfat count rose from 3.58 to 
3.69 per cent. Can any other city 
show such improvement in so short 
a time? (Continued on Page 45) 
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68 Years of Service 
| ee ST. PAUL convention of the American Federa- 


tion of Labor marks sixty-eight years of service to 

the wage-earners of this country. We could not have 
served them so long had we not served also the interests 
of our nation. 

In a democracy each group is responsible for pro- 
moting its welfare. As progress cannot safely be en- 
trusted to chance, it is surest when the group chooses 
representatives to take care of its interests. The union 
is the wage-earner’s agency for this purpose. The 
union has many functions. It serves the manifold needs 
of the workers. First, workers want equal status with 
their employers for collective bargaining. This gives 
the wage-earner self-dependence and enables him to 
utilize the human rights our democracy affords to all. 

The procedure of the union represents unity of action 
in accord with majority decision on policy. A bond 
of fraternity grows out of pooling strength to right the 
wrongs of each and to advance the welfare of all. The 
union is a great spiritual force because it depends on 
devotion to ideals and standards that call for sacrifice 
in aiding fellow workers struggling for rights. Mobili- 
zation of this sentiment can generate the fire of a 
crusade. 

The union also provides workers with a medium for 
participating in community activities in order to have 
available adequate educational facilities, libraries and 
museums, recreational facilities, electric power, water, 
transportation facilities. Labor is also concerned for 
the enforcement of law and order, so that community 
environment may be wholesome and conducive to good 
living. 

When repressive or unfair labor legislation is pro- 
posed, the union can direct and interpose opposition and 
thus protect the membership. The union can also direct 
campaigns for legislation assuring labor’s rights, in- 
suring the workers against bankruptcy in emergencies 
and providing them with constructive services such as 
making useful information available, putting a floor un- 
der collective bargaining, etc. The union also facilitates 
labor representation in the administration of labor law— 
often as important as labor representation in collective 
bargaining. 

These are the major concerns and objectives of unions 
which the American Federation of Labor has promoted 
and stimulated. Our policies and practices have arisen 
out of a desire for the realities of equal opportunity for 
all. 

These practices and procedures are fashioned in ac- 
cord with democratic institutions and constitute our rec- 
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ord for the past and our guide for the future. We have 
grown from an insignificant group to a mighty force 
that must be considered and consulted. We have devel- 
oped from a local organization into a great institution 
known throughout the world by using our growing power 
for human welfare. 


Devaluation of the Pound 
() - TWENTIETH Century economy is worldwide in 


scope and so interrelated that happenings in one 
country compel adjustments in all others. This is 
a time of great upheavals of world forces. 

Basic changes in both governmental and economic 
life are overturning political and economic structures in 
many countries. A number of countries are throwing 
off the status of dependencies and assuming self-govern- 
ment. Each nation is steadily increasing its own indus- 
trial production and reducing its proportional demand 
for goods manufactured by other countries. Primary 
resources are becoming an increasingly larger part of 
foreign trade. 

The natural trade currents of Europe have been arbi- 
trarily blocked. This industrial trend, which was ob- 
vious before the First World War, has increased the dif- 
ficulties of the economic recovery program in Europe. 

High prices due to high production costs were a handi- 
cap to Britain in competitive markets. Britain found 
herself confronted with a growing dollar shortage that 
threatened to end imports of food on which her popula- 
tion depends. Britain’s government then devalued the 
pound by about one-third. 

To pay for the recent war Great Britain, whose econ- 
omy is based on foreign trade, had used reserves that cut 
deeply into capital reserves. In addition, Britain had 
the obligation of blocked sterling due to the countries 
of the sterling bloc. As she could not reduce the gap 
between prices in world markets and her production 
costs, she could not get enough dollars to meet her needs. 
To meet the situation Britain employed licensing of for- 
eign trade and restrictions on the pounds that could be 
taken abroad by her citizens. 

At last, however, Britain found it necessary to cut the 
value of the pound from $4.03 to $2.80—what it would 
buy in competitive markets. This basic decision affects 
drastically the lives of all British citizens and is having 
repercussions everywhere. 

Devaluation sets up chain reactions wherever the de- 
valued money is used as currency to meet established 
obligations. It may lessen the value of investments, in- 
come, annuities, etc. Devaluation does not correct causes 
of the dollar gap but provides an extension of time for 
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this process. More sacrifices confront the British nation, 
which has been through ten years of austerities. 

Money is simply a medium to measure the value of 
commodities and services to be exchanged. If the money 
yalue represents a sound adjustment between costs and 
prices, there is little trouble with exchange. But if costs 
are high and prices inflated, then the economy must re- 
adjust. Devaluation of currency provides an extension 
of time for this process and needs the cooperation of all 
in reducing costs and keeping inflation out of prices. 

In our own country we have recently been through a 
stage of deflationary adjustment, but now some prices 
are rising again. If in the interim we can increase pro- 
ductivity so as to be better prepared for competition, we 
shall be on a sound basis for progress at home and 
abroad. Further reduction of inflation will depend upon 
the wisdom and discipline of all. 


Welfare Plans for Workers 


NCREASINGLY our trade union agreements are in- 
| cluding provisions for income payments during 

periods when employes are unable to earn wages. The 
occasions against which such provisions are made are 
sickness or injury, old age, permanent disability, death, 
hospitalization, surgical expenses for employes and de- 
pendents. These plans have been as varied as the groups, 
conditions and practices involved and have evolved out 
of union benefit funds. 

The practice of our early unions of providing sick- 
ness and funeral payments was one of their chief at- 
tractions. In the settlement of this continent craftsmen 
left the security of relatives and friends in the old coun- 
try so unions naturally provided for these urgent needs 
in the new country. 

As unions became stable and life expectancy length- 
ened, unions found themselves in trouble with their old- 
age benefit programs.. The American Federation of 
Labor in 1923 authorized a special committee to inves- 
tigate the mortuary and other benefits- paid by unions. 
The result was the formation of a union life insurance 
company in 1927 to apply group insurance principles to 
union benefit problems. Workers continued to bear the 
costs through their unions. 

Later, unions observed that some corporations were 
providing types of insurance for executives with no cost 
to these persons. The unions began exploring through 
| collective bargaining the idea of income during those 
emergencies in which they were prevented from earning 
incomes. They considered the principle of joint bear- 
ing of costs when provisions were ample and included in- 
juries or sicknesses not incurred during work and also 
included dependents. 

In general, payments for death, permanent disability 
or old age were considered deferred wages for work done 
and the responsibility of the employer. Welfare plans 
are still in the early stages of development and thinking 
has not crystallized upon principles and details. 

These union provisions are in addition to social in- 
surance provided by legislation. Old-age annuities and 
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death benefits provided under federal law were adjusted 
to minimum conditions so that employers and workers 
in the lowest per capitaincome states could comply; con- 
sequently the benefits in the higher per capita income 
states are woefully inadequate. 

Welfare funds and private arrangements are an at- 
tempt to fill this gap. Sometimes the funds were admin- 
istered by the union, more recently by unions and em- 
ployers; sometimes a “public” or disinterested repre- 
sentative is provided. 

This development has grown out of the fact that wage- 
earner incomes are too narrow to provide against future 
emergencies which are inevitable but uncertain in timing. 
Yet the security for the production force—the wage- 
earners—is an obligation which no continuing business 
can escape. 

A steadily increasing number of employers have 
acknowledged the justice of the proposal and accepted 
the obligation. This development itself fits into present- 
day goals of high production, full employment and high 
national levels of income which our nation expects to 
enable us to meet our world obligations. 


New Beginning 


ILITARY government in Western Germany has 
\| ended. After a lapse of more than sixteen years 

the German people are again setting up a repre- 
sentative government in accord with the Bonn constitu- 
tion which they drafted. The Prime Minister is a man 
who long served the city of Cologne as mayor and whose 
constructive administration in that city is a promise of 
good service in a wider capacity. 

There are many difficulties, the most urgent of which 
is economic recovery to provide jobs for the normal 
population and also for repatriated Germans whose num- 
ber is between 8,000,000 and 10,000,000. Recovery in 
Germany is regarded as the key to European recovery 
and the closing of the dollar gap. For this reason West- 
ern Germany will have representation in the ECA. The 
utilization of German production facilities will increase 
European production and increase the customers in 
European markets. 

The world anxiously hopes that this time the Germans 
will succeed in achieving democracy, for we cannot for- 
get that it was Germany that twice provided the incidents 
that plunged the world into devastating wars. 

We believe that a democratic Germany integrated with 
European and world institutions could provide the world 
with the best guarantee against a recurrence of past 
dangers. 

Since the end of the war in Europe the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has done its best to help German wage- 
earners to restore free trade unions as their basic agency 
for a democratic way of life. We have extended the 
same help, of course, to the wage-earners of other Euro- 
pean countries. We are hoping to witness the birth of a 
new world federation of free trade unions in the near 
future. 

May the Bonn government succeed! 





Liberalize Social Secur! 


By NELSON H. CRUIKSHANK, 4. F. of L. Director of Social Insurance Activities 


IT WAS ten years almost to 
the day since any basic 
improvements had _ been 
_ made in the social insur- 
ance system in the United States 
when on August 15, 1949, the power- 
ful twenty-fiveemember Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of 





Representatives announced that 
agreement had finally been reached 
on extensive amendments to the So- 
cial Security Act. One week later 
the long-awaited committee bill was 
formally introduced by the chair- 
man together with a 157-page report, 
with fifty-one additional pages giving 


MR. CRUIKSHANK 


the dissenting views of the minority, 

Even with the liberalizations of the 
1939 amendments, the present social 
security program falls far short of 
providing an adequate system of in- 
surance against the hazards of de- 
pendent old age or the death of the 
family breadwinner. These inade- 
quacies have become increasingly se- 
vere with the rise in living costs 
during the war and the period imme. 
diately following. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has consistently pointed out the in- 
adequacies of the system— incomplete 
coverage, the low scale of benefits 
and the lack of protection against the 
risk of physical disability. Despite 
these insistent pleas made in response 
to the needs of our members—ex- 
pressed again and again in resolu- 
tions adopted by affiliated organiza- 
tions, state branches and _ annual 
conventions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor during these ten years 
—Congress has made only minor 
amendments to the insurance system, 
most of them confined to preventing 
the contribution rate from rising in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
original Social Security Act in order 
to provide adequate funding for more 
liberal benefits. 

Social security in the United States 
was depression-born. Millions of 
working people in 1935 were out of 
work and on relief. It was clearly 
the purpose of the original act to 
obviate the necessity of the handout 
and relief approach. However, dur- 
ing the ten-year period from 1939 to 
1949 the emphasis of Congressional 
action has been on strengthening the 
public assistance aspect of the pro 
gram rather than the insurance pro- 
visions. 

During that period there was no 
improvement in the benefit structure 
nor the coverage, but three times 
Congress provided for federal gov- 
ernment support of more liberal reliel 
payments through grants to the states. 

The result is a social security pre 
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gram that is definitely out of balance. 
There are now over 5,000,000 people 
in the United States receiving some 
form of public assistance, with about 
half that number benefiting from the 
old-age and survivors’ insurance pro- 
gram. We are spending at the rate 
of nearly two billion dollars a year 
for public assistance, whereas the 
benefits paid under the program 


which was originally designed to do - 


away with the need for public assist- 
ance total less than one-third that 
amount. 

The bill reported out of the Ways 
and Means Committee (H.R. 6000) 
presents a ray of hope—the first in 
ten years. It is a hopeful bill because 
it indicates an acceptance of the po- 
sition so long maintained by the 
American Federation of Labor that 
the insurance system is basic to se- 
curity and that it must be materially 
revised and brought up to date. The 
bill contains three titles, of which the 
first two are devoted to these basic 
changes. 

While it is not possible to present in 
any detail the provisions of this 201- 
page bill. we can point out in the pres- 
ent article the major points in which 
it represents important proposals 
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Present system’s inadequacies spell ‘suffering ‘for our people, contrary to nation’s purpose in 1935 


for improving the existing system. 

With respect to coverage of the 
program, about 11,000,000 new per- 
sons would be brought under the 
system. These include most of the 
self-employed, employes of state and 
local governments,” domestic serv- 
ants, employes of non-profit institu- 
tions, agricultural processing work- 
ers, most federal employes not cov- 
ered under any retirement system, 
employes in the Virgin Islands and 
Puerto Rico (in the latter case if 
requested by the Legislature) and 
salesmen and other employes who 
were deprived of protection by the 
Gearhart resolution passed by the 
Eightieth Congress. 

The American Federation of Labor 
had asked for an extension of cov- 
erage to farm workers, but in this 
single major respect the bill’s pro- 
posals for extending coverage fail to 
meet our standards. 


Probably the most important 
change proposed in H.R. 6000 is the 
improvement in benefits. Under the 


*The extension of coverage to employes of state 
and local government depends upon the state 
entering into a voluntary compact with the 
Federal Security Agency (except that certain 
transit workers who are not under an exist- 
ing retirement system shall be covered only if 
such employes and adult beneficiaries of the 
retirement system shall so elect by a two- 
thirds majority in a written secret ballot). 


present act primary: benefits are com- 
puted on the following formula: 40 
per cent of the first $50 of the aver- 
age monthly wage, plus 10 per cent 
of the remainder up to $250; the 
result of this computation is in- 
creased by 1 per cent for each year 
of covered employment. 


Under H.R. 6000 the formula is as 
follows: 50 per cent of the first $100 
of the average monthly wage, plus 10 
per cent of the remainder up to $300; 
to this amount would be added one- 
half of 1 per cent for each year of 
coverage. (Raising the top limit of 
wages included in the computation 
from $250 to $300 per month is an 
important recognition of the prin- 
ciple that this top figure should not 
be fixed for all time. It was one of 
the most bitterly contested points in 
the Ways and Means Committee, with 
the private insurance company lob- 
byists pressing hard for holding the 
figure at $250 per month.) 


Benefits for dependents represent 
proportional additions to these pri- 
mary benefits. The tables on the next 
page provide samples of the benefit 
proposals in H.R. 6000 compared to 
those provided in the existing act. 

These condensed tables cannot give 
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ILLUSTRATIVE MONTHLY BENEFITS FOR RETIREMENT 


(Rounded to Nearest Dollar) 





After 20 Years Under Program 


After 40 Years Under Program 





Present 


Law 


Average 
Monthly 


H. R. 
6000 


Present 


Law 


H. R. 
6000 





Wage Married and 
Wife Over 


Single 
65 


Married and 
Wife Over 
65 


Single Single 


Married and 
Wife Over 


Married and 
Single | Wife Over 
65 65 





$150 $36 $54 
$200 42 63 
$250 48 72 
$300 or 48 72 
more 














$60 $91 $42 
66 99 49 
72 107 56 
77 116 56 











$63 $66 
74 72 
84 78 
84 84 


$99 
108 
117 
126 














the complete picture of the improve- 
ments proposed in this bill. Benefits 
are affected not only by the formula 
employed in computing them but are 
very materially, though indirectly, af- 
fected by the coverage provisions. 

Take, for example, the case of a 
truck driver who is regularly em- 
ployed at his trade for twenty years. 
Let us say he earned an average of 
$250 a month, but half of that time 
he was employed as a private chauf- 
feur. Under the present act, because 
his employment as a private chauffeur 
is not covered, his monthly benefit 
would be $30.25. Under the proposed 
bill, with exactly the same earnings 
record, his monthly primary benefit 
would be $71.50—not only as a re- 
sult of the more liberal formula but 
because all of his wages would be 
included. 

The effect on benefits would be the 
same for a carpenter who was em- 
ployed in the private construction in- 
dustry part of the time and as a 


maintenance man for a non-profit 
organization or on a _ construction 
project of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority for the rest of the time—or 
for a printer who was employed on a 
city newspaper part of the time and 
for the remainder in the publishing 
house of a religious or non-profit in- 
stitution. 

The bill also contains provisions 
for liberalizing the benefits of the 
more than 2,500,000 persons cur- 
rently receiving old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance benefits by an aver- 
age of about 70 per cent. The aver- 
age primary benefit is now approx- 
imately $26 per month for a retired 
worker. Under the bill it would be 
approximately $44, with dependents’ 
benefits increased proportionately. 

Another important improvement 
proposed in this bill is the relaxation 
of the eligibility requirements. Under 
these proposals it would be easier for 
a worker to acquire insured status, 
which is especially important for the 


older workers among the 11,000,000 
new workers to whom the program 
would be extended. 

Also beneficiaries would be per- 
mitted to earn up to $50 per month 
in covered employment without loss 
of benefits, whereas present law re- 
stricts them to $14.99. 

All veterans of World War II are 
to be given automatic wage credits of 
$160 per month for the period of 
their service in the armed forces so 
that no veteran or his dependents 
need suffer a loss of protection as a 
result of his military service. 

H.R. 6000 extends the idea of so 
cial insurance to a new type of pro- 
tection. Under the bill all persons 
covered by the old-age and survivors 
insurance program would have pro- 
tection against the hazard of enforced 
retirement and loss of earnings at 
any age caused by permanent and 
total disability. Such disabled work- 
ers would have their benefits and 
average (Continued on Page 48) 


ILLUSTRATIVE MONTHLY BENEFITS FOR SURVIVORS 


(Rounded to Nearest Dollar) 





When Insured Worker Dies After 10 Years Under Program 





Average 
Monthly 


Widow and 
One Child 


Widow and 
Two Children 


Widow and 
Three Children 





Wage 


Present 


Law 


H. R. 
6000 


Present 


Law 


H. R. 
6000 


H. R. 
6000 


Present 
Law 





$150 
$200 
$250 
$300 or more 








$87 $58 

94 7 
102 
110 











$120 
150 
150 
150 


$116 $66 
126 77 
137 85 
147 85 
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UNION LABEL 


Symbol of Freedom in Action 


By I. M. ORNBURN 


Secretary-Treasurer, Union Label Trades Dept. 


IGHTY oaks from little acorns 
grow, and that maxim could 
very weli apply to the progress 

of America’s union label movement. 

What one noted pioneering union— 
the Cigarmakers—started more than 
seventy-five years ago has spread until 
today the union label and its “broth- 
ers,” the union shop card and union 
button, constitute a strong force for 
the advancement of the labor move- 
ment and the protection of American 
consumers. 

It is particularly fitting to tell the 


dramatic story of the union label now, . 


because this year marks the fortieth 
anniversary of the establishment of 
the Union Label Trades Department 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

There are forty candles on our cake 
and they represent forty years of ad- 
vancement—often in the face of grave 
obstacles and setbacks—toward the 


long-range objective of 100 per cent 


union goods and services, an objective 
that means much for the security and 
stability of the American free enter- 
prise system. 

This writer has been secretary-treas- 
urer of the Union Label Trades De- 
partment for fifteen years, and if he 
takes a pardonable pride in the prog- 
ress that has been made, surely he will 
be forgiven. 

The fact is, however, that the prog- 
tess has been possible only because 
of the determination and the per- 
sistence of national and international 
A. F. of L. unions affiliated with the 
Department, because of the fine coop- 
eration shown by their officers, be- 
cause of the support given by all mem- 
bers of trade unions and their friends, 
and because all have worked as a team 
toward a common goal. 
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I MAY be well to begin 
the story with the 
spadework done by the 
Cigarmakers. That brings 
to mind an old axiom— 
that necessity is the moth- 
er of invention. When an 
emergency arises some in- 
genious person sooner or 
later comes forth with a 
constructive idea. Such 
was the case when the 
union label was born. 

Back in the 1870s, on 
the West Coast, Ameri- 
can cigarmakers were 
meeting stiff competition 
from cheap Chinese labor. 

They were losing their 

jobs. Their livelihood 

was being snuffed out. In that situa- 
tion, a union cigarmaker got an idea. 
Why not, he suggested, use a special 
label on each box of union-made 
cigars to designate that the contents 
were made by unionized American 
workers under American standards? 

The idea took hold. At first a white 
label was adopted. Later it was 
changed to the present blue. It was 
the first union label—the first occa- 
sion on which an easily identifiable 
emblem was employed to distinguish 
between products made by sweatshop, 
coolie labor and goods produced by 
American trade unionists under high 
labor standards. 

From the Eighties onward, more 
and more unions adopted that ap- 
proach. The union label became en- 
trenched as a real weapon of the labor 
movement. Space does not permit my 
even listing the various unions which 
inaugurated the union label as a prac- 
tical weapon in their progress. 


MR. ORNBURN 


At the outset each union promoted 
its own label exclusively. As the years 
passed it became apparent that, by 
collaboration on the principle of “one 
for all and all for one,” much more 
could be accomplished for everybody. 

Meantime, the American Federation 
of Labor itself was growing rapidly. 
Groups of unions found themselves 
with special problems. This led the 
Federation to authorize the formation 
of special departments made up of 
unions which had mutual interests. 

The Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment was chartered in 1909. Others 
created were the Building Trades, the 
Metal Trades and the Railway Em- 
ployes Departments—and a few years 
ago the Maritime Trades Department. 
These constitute clearing houses for 
national and international unions 
which have programs of action in 
common that can be carried out better 
by working together. Through such 
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departments, it was felt, more effective 
results could be obtained. 

Twenty-four alert and far-seeing 
national and international unions 
united back in 1909 and set up the 
Union Label Trades Department. 
Hardly a year passed by without ad- 
ditional affiliations as more and more 
unions initiated union labels, shop 
cards or buttons. Today the number 
of unions affiliated with the Depart- 
ment has reached fifty-six. 

Naturally, this has greatly enhanced 
our ability to spread the message of 
union-made goods and union services. 
We are now using many avenues of 
publicity—the labor press, which has 
given us devoted cooperation; the 
daily newspapers wherever possible, 
radio, television, the movies and, in 
recent years, the im- 
pressive Union In- 
dustries Shows, 
which have attracted 
audiences of more 
than 1,000,000. 

Presidents of the 
United States have 
officially commend- 
ed our efforts., Gov- 
ernors and mayors 
have endorsed the 
principle of the un- 
ion label. Railway 
unions and other or- 
ganizations that are 
not affiliated with 
the A. F. of L. have 


cooperated with us. 








Above all, the la- 


dies’ auxiliaries 














have done a splen- 








did job in further- 
ing the message 
and in persuading 
housewives to de- 
mand the 
label when buying 
goods and the un- 
ion shop card and 
union button when 
patronizing services. 

Objectives of the 
Union Label Trades 
Department were set 
forth formally in the 
articles of our con- 
stitution. Here are 
the exact words: 
“The objects of this 
Department shall be 
to promote a greater 
demand for prod- 
ucts bearing the un- 


union 
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ion label and of labor performed by 
union workers; to investigate into, 
devise, recommend and, within the 
limit of its authority, to carry into 
effect methods for the advertisement 
of union label’ products; to educate 
the members of trade unions, their 
families and the general public upon 
the economic, social and moral uplift 
furthered by the trade union move- 
ment; to further the general welfare 
of all affiliated organizations, and to 
aid in the work of organization 
among all the toilers for the common 
good.” These objectives apply as 
soundly now as then. 

We have continually pointed out 
that these emblems—union labels, 
shop cards and buttons—are really 
the trademarks of the American Fed- 
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eration of Labor. They stand {or 
much more than mere “brand names.” 

They represent economic justice for 
the human element in industry. They 
stand for sanitary conditions both for 
workers in the factories and for the 
products that are made by them. 
They stand for American labor union 
standards established by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor over the past 
sixty-eight years. They are the sym- 
bols of constructive human relations. 

Union label boosters do not live in 
the past. They look forward to a new 
day. They demand these official em. 
blems now because they desire to 
maintain A. F. of L. union standards 
for their children. 

More than anything else, union la- 
bels, shop cards and service buttons 


Everyone Should Know These A. F. of L. Union Labels 
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are the emblems of a wage adequate 
to buy back the full production cre- 
ated by union labor, thereby eliminat- 
ing the cause of industrial depressions. 

President Harry S. Truman, in a 
message on the occasion of one of our 
Union Industries Shows, made an- 
other vital point. He praised the ex- 
hibition itself as “further evidence of 
the ability of labor and management 
to work together.” 

“The union labels which the prod- 
ucts of those industries bear enable 
consumers to do their part toward 
encouraging continuation of enlight- 
ened, friendly relations between labor 
and management,” the President de- 
clared. 

Here, then, besides all the other 
benefits, is a great means for advanc- 
ing labor-management harmony. In- 
sistence on union-made goods when 
making purchases advances the cause 
of industrial peace. It helps bring 
about progress through the vehicle of 
the collective bargaining table, with- 
out strikes or other disruption in 
labor-management relations. Our 
whole economic system is thereby 
strengthened and stabilized. 

The union label and its related 
union shop card and union button 
constitute a virtual guarantee of high 
quality. This is especially significant 
because from time to time there have 
been cries for “grade labeling” of 
consumers’ goods, so the housewife 
would know what she is getting for 
her money. 


V' DO NOT question the value of 
grade labeling. But it must not 


be forgotten that it would be the gov-_ 


ernment which would have to impose 
such requirement and enforce it. This 
would mean more government inter- 
vention, more regimentation perhaps, 
in the field of free enterprise. 

By contrast, the union label con- 
stitutes the best kind of grade label- 
ing, established, moreover, by volun- 
lary means. It is the real symbol of 
quality, of high standards, of topnotch 
workmanship. Why resort to the 
crutch of the government when more 
can be accomplished by voluntary 
means in this way? 

Turning back to the history of the 
union label, we may well recall a 
statement Samuel Gompers, the late 
great leader and founder of the 
A. F. of L., made the year the Union 
Label Trades Department was estab- 
lished. 


“It is doubtful whether there exists 
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in any other country so relentless a 
warfare against the organized efforts 
of wage-earners as in this nation,” 
Gompers said.’ 

That was the period when hard- 
boiled employers resorted to lockouts 
and blacklists; when workers were 
fired for daring to mention unions; 
when plug-uglies and labor spies and 
vigilantes were used to beat down 
union members; when many other 
brutal methods were utilized to fight 
organizations of workers. It was a 
period, too, of widespread sweatshops, 
of cutthroat competition and ruthless 
wage-cutting. It was a time when 
courts were often turned into injunc- 
tion mills against unions. 

We have made much progress since 
that era. Industrial relations are no- 
where near as fierce or violent. Col- 
lective bargaining is now accepted by 
a large section of industry as here to 
stay. The conference table has re- 
placed direct action in the industrial 
field—in large part, at any rate. 

It is no exaggeration to say that 
the union label has played a great 
part in that development, that it has 


Thank God we have a system of 
labor where there can be a strike. 
—Abraham Lincoin. 


helped considerably toward bringing 
about the marked change in America’s 
industrial picture. 

Many giants of the labor movement 
performed an outstanding role in 
furthering the cause of the union label. 
First and foremost there was Samuel 
Gompers. Then there were such great 
leaders as Dennis A. Hayes, George 
W. Perkins, Thomas F. Tracy, John 
J. Manning—my predecessor—and 
others. They tirelessly carried on the 
union label crusade. 

Those early union label pioneers 
fought sweatshops in our land. They 
fought the importation of unfair prod- 
ucts made by cheap labor in other 
nations. They campaigned against 
the shockingly unjust competition of 
prison-made goods with the products 
of free labor. They battled against 
child labor and struggled to put over 
state laws to curb the exploitation of 
women workers. They strove endless- 
ly to win better conditions for all 
working men and women. 

Fighting for union label products, 
for high standards and for labor safe- 
guards was a religion with them 


which they have. handed down to us. 
It is our aim to carry on—and we 
know that, if they were alive today, 
they would be overjoyed with the 
fruits of their many sacrifices. 


a year the Union Label Trades 
Department sponsors a Union 
Label Week. It is similar to weeks 
set aside for national health, fire pre- 
vention, home, radio, United Nations 
or any fixed seven-day periods to pro- 
mote other worthy causes. Among 
members of labor unions and women’s 
auxiliaries, in cooperation with local 
business firms, appropriate ceremo- 
nies and celebrations are carried on. 
This year Union Label Week was 
held from September 3 to 10, and met 
with unusual success in numerous 
cities throughout America. 

Governors of many states and may- 
ors of dozens of cities have issued 
proclamations declaring Union Label 
Week an official event. 

Union wages make up the-greater 
portion of all purchasing power. Con- 
sequently, they are essential to con- 
tinuous employment and prosperous 
times. If they do nothing else, the 
effective union label drives carried on 
during Union Label Week greatly im- 
press local merchandisers and man- 
ufacturers regarding the immense 
amount of union-earned money that 
is expended in each community. 

A splendid example of labor-man- 
agement cooperation is found in our 
outstanding annual exhibition—the 
Union Industries Show—which is the 
biggest show of its kind held any- 
where in the world. Each year we 
have a greater number of elaborate 
booth displays. The entire expense is 
borne equally by A. F. of L. unions 
and the fair employers of their mem- 
bers who participate in the exhibits. 
Admission to the Union Industries 
Show is free. 

Only in America can such a labor- 
management exhibition be held. It 
is a living emblem of economic prog- 
ress and a practical formula for in- 
dustrial peace. 

President William Green of the 
American Federation of Labor gave 
a splendid description and definition 
of a Union Industries Show at this 
year’s Cleveland exhibition. He said: 

“As we marvel at the beauty and 
precision and usefulness of the prod- 
ucts of our machine age, we must pay 
tribute to the inventive genius and 
remarkable skill which went into their 
manufacture. Yet these alone would 
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not have been sufficient to do the job 
and bring such products within reach 
of the public. It took sound invest- 
ment, intelligent management and 
plenty of hard work to perform our 
industrial miracles. 

“Once we recognize these facts, we 
begin to comprehend the structure of 
our free enterprise system. Money 
alone will produce nothing. Neither 
will managerial wizardry; nor, for 
that matter, skilled labor, unless it 
has guidance and materials. But to- 
gether they form a perfect team which 
can produce the high quality merchan- 
dise which the consuming public re- 
quires and visualizes at a Union In- 
dustries Show.” 


The Cleveland show re- 
ceived unusual publicity on 
the radio, on television and 
in the press—especially the 


labor press. Television and 
motion picture shows of the 
now-famous exhibition 
were taken from every 
angle. A color movie of 
the various exhibits was 
produced by a leading 
Hollywood firm. The 
events and features were 
broadcast on the radio net- 
works from coast to coast 
and newscasts were made 
every day over local broad- 
casting stations. 

I am glad that so many 
people not in attendance 
were able to view the show 
over television and also 
that millions will be able to 
see this unique event in lo- 
cal theaters, public gather- 
ings and union meetings at 
which the motion picture 
will be shown during the 
coming months. 

The primary purpose of 
the Union Industries Show 
is to publicize union cards, shop cards 
and union buttons. Another impor- 
tant objective is to promote the sale 
of high-quality, union-made products 
of various manufacturers who are 
fair to labor and the patronage of 
proficient, dependable service estab- 
lishments manned by union members. 

We also desire to call the atten- 
tion of manufacturers and merchan- 
disers to the tremendous amount of 
spending power of the millions of 
members of A. F. of L. unions and 
women’s auxiliaries. In each locality 
the total amount of payrolls forms a 
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very attractive target for local firms. 
One of the chief goals of the Union 
Industries Show is the fostering of 
good relations between labor and 
management. Unless one actually 
witnesses the cooperation between 
union employers and employes in 
the elaborately decorated displays 
throughout the period of the show, he 
cannot fully realize how that new 
partnership creates such harmonious 
and profitable industrial relations. 
One of the most fascinating phases 
of the Cleveland show was the great 
emphasis placed by the American 
Federation of Labor unions on ap- 
prentice training programs. This 





Carl Stamwitz 


“Pop says those are the foundation blocks 


—you got to build from there!” 





practical presentation knocked into a 
cocked hat the false impression origi- 
nating from labor’s opponents and 
charging that unions do not develop 
new workers to learn trades. Just the 
opposite to what labor’s critics charge 
is true because unions are always de- 
veloping new members to take the 
place of older ones who retire. 

The Bricklayers furnished an excel- 
lent example of apprenticeship train- 
ing by presenting the finals in a 
nationwide bricklaying contest. Orig- 
inally there were over 5,000 entrants. 
These were reduced in number to 


eighty contestants and from then a 
national champion was chosen during 
the exhibition. A trainee, only 19, 
from Arkansas was the winner. 

Other unions displayed samples of 
the products made by apprentices, 
Among them were the Plumbers, Plas. 
terers, Sheet Metal Workers and As. 
bestos Workers, who likewise con. 
vinced the visitors that they were 
cooperating in apprentice training 
programs with management, federal 
and state governments. 

Our 1950 Union Industries Show 
will be held next May in the city 
where American liberty was born, 
The Philadelphia exhibition will be a 
demonstration of freedom 
in action. The chief pur. 
pose of the show is to prove 
beyond all doubt that un- 
ion made-in-America prod- 
ucts are best in quality and 
craftsmanship. 


It will be the fifth Union 
Industries Show. There 
will be over one and one- 
half miles of exhibit booths 
in the giant Convention 
Hall of Philadelphia. 
There will be hundreds of 
fine exhibits of union-made 
goods and demonstrations 
of union services. 

One will have an oppor- 
tunity to see new action 
displays where union work- 
ers actually fashion the 
union products that made 
America famous through- 
out the world. Manufac- 
turers of nationally known 
products also will have ani- 
mated exhibits to give ad- 
ded life to the entire exhi- 
bition. 

Together with the growth 
in size of the Union Indus- 
tries Shows, exhibits are 
multiplying and the attendance is it- 
creasing to the record-breaking point. 
The 1950 Union Industries Show will 
be a dramatized presentation of all 
things union. It will be dynamic. 
educational and interesting. The best 
musicians in the world—union mem- 
bers—will add greatly to the gayety 
of the event. 

At Philadelphia there will be the 
largest displays ever shown by the 
U.S. Army, Navy and Air Force. 
These exhibits are so extensive that 
they require large areas outside the 
auditorium. New radar and televi- 
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sion controls, guided missiles and a 
miniature atomic bomb will be part 
ef our 1950 show. There will also be 
a United States postoffice, manned by 
A. F. of L. postal employes, on the 
foor of the auditorium. The U.S. 
Treasury and other departments of 
the government, as well as the Red 
Cross and various civic and charitable 
institutions, will also participate in 
the Philadelphia show. 

Just as Old Glory is the emblem of 
the greatest nation in the world, so 
the union label symbolizes the high- 
est form of industrial progress. 

Great benefits are derived from the 
Union Industries Shows for the pub- 
lic and manufacturers as well as for 
union labor. The public finds our 
exhibitions a source of education and 
entertainment. The manufacturers 
have a splendid opportunity to pro- 
mote the sale of their products and 
make a profitable presentation of 


S them. 


Through the cooperation of union 
labor and fair management, good re- 


lations are established and a newer 
and richer market is found among the 
millions of union-conscious consumers 
throughout North America. 

Union labor benefits from the Un- 
ion Industries Shows by creating a 
greater demand for all things union. 
It also affords a chance for the Union 
Label Trades Department to publicize 
union labels, shop cards and buttons 
of affiliated organizations. 

After a show, union labor enjoys 
greater prestige in the community be- 
cause the magnificent display of na- 
tionally known products made by 
skilled craftsmen crystallizes public 
opinion in favor of organized labor. 

In combination with Union Label 
Weeks, union label features, “The 
Union Label Directory,” motion pic- 
tures of past exhibitions and electri- 
cal transcriptions for broadcasts, the 
Union Industries Show is a good 
roundup of the numerous activities of 
the Union Label Trades Department 
and tops off all events as an outstand- 
ing spectacle wherein we prove be- 


The Story of a Sound Union 


(Continued from Page 17) 


in Philadelphia on July 5, 1859. in 
attendance at this meeting were 
thirty-five delegates from twelve 
citiee—Philadelphia, St. Louis, Provi- 
dence, Jersey City; Albany, Troy, 
Utica, Peekskill and Port Chester, all 
New York; Baltimore, Wilmington 


and Cincinnati. Greetings were re- 
ceived at this first meeting from the 
locals in Louisville and Stamford, 
Connecticut, which had not been able 
to send delegates. At the Philadel- 
phia meeting a national union was 
organized, with William C. Rea elect- 
ed as the first president. 

At the third convention held in 
Cincinnati in 1861, when we became 
an international union, the forty-four 
local unions represented were given 
numbers. As Philadelphia members 
had made the first effort to create a 
national organization, the Philadel- 
phia local was fittingly designated 
Local Union 1. It has operated con- 
tinuously to the present, when it is 
still one of our most active locals. 
Any summation of the Interna- 
tional Molders and Foundry Workers 
Union would be incomplete if we did 
hot pay tribute to the splendid record 
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made by our members during the 
recent war. Of course, foundries are 
very essential during wartime. We 
faithfully kept our pledge that we 
would not use the strike during the 
war with Japan and Germany, and 
many awards were given by the Army 
and Navy to foundries where our 


.members worked as well as to our 


members personally. 

Thirteen men have served actively 
as presidents of our organization. It 
has been my privilege to serve in that 
capacity since September 7, 1948, 
after twenty years of service as a vice- 
president. It is my sincere purpose 
to do all I can to further the interests 
of our members and all workers in 
whatever ways I can. The principles 
that have guided our actions in the 
past, and which have been handed 
down from year to year, will continue 
to be part and parcel of our thinking 
and doing. 

John P. Frey, president of the 
Metal Trades Department, expressed 
this thought well in his tribute to our 
union on its eightieth birthday in 
1939, when he was writing for the 
anniversary issue of our monthly 


yond any doubt that union-made 
goods and union services are much 
the superior in quality and craftsman- 
ship—and the best buy anywhere in 
the world. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has been the most important factor 
contributing to the success of our 
American economy. Every intelligent 
citizen knows that the huge improve- 
ment of conditions in this country 
since 1880 could not have been 
brought about except by organized 
labor, and that it has been the 
A. F. of L. which pioneered in every 
battle for the better conditions result- 
ing in our American way of life. 

Patronizing firms that display the 
union label, shop card and button is 
the best method of preserving our 
American system of free enterprise, 
which has brought the highest stand- 
ard of living of all times to the great- 
est number of people in any nation on 
the face of the globe. 

The union label is truly the symbol 
of freedom in action. 


journal as a former international 
officer : 


“Its [our union’s] membership 
from the beginning was taught the 
basic principles of trade unionism: 
a helping hand to others; united ac- 
tion in defense of any member unfor- 
tunate or imposed upon; united and 
determined action in securing the 
adjustment of grievances, and in im- 
proving the molders’ condition 
through shortening the work day and 
increasing wages. * * * 

“Because of its prominence as a 
militant trade union, it was the prin- 
cipal subject of attack for many years 
by those in the metal manufacturing 
industries who were opposed to trade 
unionism. Its contests with hostile 
employer organizations, its leadership 
in the fight against the labor injunc- 
tion and the ‘yellow dog’ contract, 
and the part its representatives played 
in the trade union movement as a 
whole are evidence of its virile 
strength and its leadership.” 

Some time within the next few 
months the International Molders and 
Foundry Workers Union will move 
its headquarters into its own modern 
building, now being constructed in 
Cincinnati, in which city we have 
been located ever since 1870. 

The future calls. We are deter- 
mined to be ready. 
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HE second convention of 
the Inter-American Con- 
federation of Workers 
(C.1.T.), held in Havana, 
Cuba, last month, in every way 
marked the emergence of the C.I.T. 
as the dominant continental labor or- 
ganization, with a membership of 
over 14,000,000 members comprising 
the overwhelming majority of the 
democratic labor groups of the West- 
ern Hemisphere affiliated with it. 
The United States sent a five-man 
delegation to the Havana convention, 
composed of the writer, Serafino 
Romualdi and H. L. Mitchell, repre- 
senting the American Federation of 
Labor; Arthur E. Lyon, executive sec- 
retary of the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives and Roy Brown, 
general vice-president of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists. 


Association, 


The opening session of the conven- 
tion took place in the hall of the 
House of Representatives in the na- 

In attendance were 
of Cuba, Dr. Carlos 


several cabinet min- 


tional Capitol. 
the President 
Prio Socarras; 
isters, diplomatic representatives and 
hundreds of active trade unionists as 
honor guests. Among the latter was 
Dr. Leon de Vivero, exiled speaker of 
the House of Representatives of Peru, 
who convened the first convention of 
the C.1.T. held last year in Lima. 
The meeting was opened by Sena- 
tor Eusebio Mujal Barniol, general 
secretary of the Cuban Confederation 
of Labor. who welcomed the Presi- 
dent, the authorities and the delegates 
on behalf of his organization. Senor 
Mujal was followed by Deocleciano de 
Hollanda Cavalcanti, president of the 
National Confederation of Industrial 
Workers of Brazil; Josue Milien, pres- 
ident of the Haitian Federation of 
Labor; the writer as chairman of the 
U.S. delegation, Bernardo Ibanez and, 
finally, the President of the Republic. 
The writer, on behalf of the entire 
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L'T’s Second Convention 


Labor of the Americas Meets in Cuba 


GEORGE P. DELANEY 


A. F. of L. International Representative 















United States delegation, reviewed 
the position taken by the American 
Federation of Labor on some of the 
outstanding problems of inter-Ameri- 
can relations and reaffirmed the will- 
ingness of the A. F. of L. to continue 
cooperation with the Latin American 
democratic unions. 

The regular sessions of the conven- 
tion began on Thursday, September 
8, in the newly completed Workers’ 
Palace, which houses the Confedera- 
tion of Labor of Cuba and all its 
affiliated national labor federations. 

President Bernardo Ibanez of the 
C.L.T. opened the meeting with the 
announcement that the Executive 
Committee, which met on the previous 
day, had recommended the adoption 
of the agenda which set as the first 
order of business the election of a 
president of the convention, two vice- 
presidents and two secretaries. The 
convention then unanimously elected 
for these posts the following: Eusebio 
Mujal Barniol, president; Augusto 
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A. F. of L. delegates at Havana were, in usual order, Brother H. L. 
Mitchell of Farm Labor Union, the author and Serafino Romualdi 








Malave Villalba of Venezuela and 
Luis Lopez Alliaga of Peru as vice- 
presidents; Arturo Jauregui of Peru 
and Luis Alberto Monge of Costa 
Rica as secretaries. 

With President Mujal in the chair, 
the convention then elected a creden- 
tials committee composed of Eusebio 
Mujal, chairman; Serafino Romualdi 
of the United States and Deocleciano 
de Hollanda Cavalcanti of Brazil, and 
approved the rules of the convention 
as drafted by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Among the messages of greetings 
and congratulations received from 
every corner of America were those 
of President Luis Batlle Berres of 
Uruguay, President Jose Figueres of 
Costa Rica and President Gonzalez 
Videla of Chile. The message from 
George Meany, secretary-treasurer ol 
the American Federation of Labor, in 
which he reaffirmed the intention of 
the A. F. of L. to continue its activi- 
ties in Latin America in cooperation 
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with the sister labor organizations 
afiliated with the C.I.T., was well 
received. 

The chairman then proposed the ap- 
pointment of five committees, as sug- 
gested by the Executive Committee, to 
deal respectively with (1) amend- 
ments to the by-laws, international 
trade union relations and activities 
of the 1.L.0.; (2) program of the 
C.LT. and industrialization of Latin 
America: (3) trade union situation 
in various countries of the Western 
Hemisphere with the view of making 
recommendations to the incoming 
Executive Committee for organization 
campaigns and other special activi- 
ties; (4) agriculture and its related 
trade union problems; (5) resolu- 
tions. 

President Bernardo Ibaiiez then de- 
livered his report, which reviewed the 
activities of the C.I.T. since its estab- 
lishment in Lima, emphasized its 
achievements and the difficulties en- 
countered, and stressed in particular 
the fight which the C.I.T. has had to 
wage for the protection of trade union 
rights in Peru, Venezuela and other 
Latin American countries plagued by 
military dictatorships. 

As a whole, President Ibanez was 
optimistic. His report showed the 
continued progress made by the C.I.T. 
and the corresponding decline of the 
Communist-controlled organizations 
on one side. He also cited the failure 
of the government-controlled unions 
of Argentina to gain any substantial 
continental support. Senor Ibanez ad- 
ded also that the forthcoming organi- 
zation of an international federation 
of free and independent unions will 
undoubtedly strengthen the influence 
of the C.I.T., which is expected to be- 
come the regional organization of the 
new world organization. 

The report of the credentials com- 
mittee showed that the convention was 
attended by a total of 142 delegates, 
representing forty-seven organizations 
from the twenty-two countries and 
lerritories of the Western Hemisphere. 
In addition, three more countries were 
represented by fraternal delegates. 
Therefore, in number of delegates and 
countries represented, the Havana 
convention surpassed the most opti- 
mistic expectations and topped the 
tumber of countries and delegates 
that were at the Lima conference. 


The committee on by-laws, interna- 
tional relations and the I.L.0. was 
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vort. Its chairman, Fran- 
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Mr. Delaney addressing the convention. He asserted the A. F. of L. 
will continue to cooperate with Hemisphere’s democratic unions 


cisco Aguirre, assisted by the com- 
mittee’s secretary, Hipolito Marcano 
of Puerto Rico, reported extensive 
changes to the constitution of the 
C.1.T. involving a radical medifica- 
tion of its structure and operation. 
The major changes, in which the con- 
vention concurred, provide for the 
establishment of permanent C.I.T. 
headquarters in Havana, the creation 
of the post of secretary general, a 
reduction in the number of vice-pres- 
idents from nine to six and the crea- 
tion of a General Council, to be com- 
posed of fourteen councilmen and 
eleven members of the Executive. 
which will meet once a year between 
conventions. Conventions are to be 


‘held every three years. 


The General Council was empow- 
ered to add to its membership and to 
the number of vice-presidents and 
secretaries in order to give adequate 
representation to new affiliates which 
may join the organization in the fu- 
ture. The president, whose adminis- 
trative tasks have now been trans- 
ferred to the secretary general, is no 
longer required to reside in the city 
of the C.1.T. headquarters. 

With reference to the relationship 
between the C.I.T. and the new 
international federation of free trade 
unions expected to be formally or- 
ganized next month in London, the 
convention recommended: 

(1) Approval of the declaration 
of aims adopted by the preparatory 
international trade union committee 


at its meeting in London, July 25 
through July 29, 1949. 

(2) Affiliation of all member or- 
ganizations of the C.1.T. with the pro- 
posed new international federation of 
free trade unions. 

(3) Large participation of C.I.T. 
affiliates at the London conference of 
November 28 where the new interna- 
tional trade union federation will be 
officially organized. 

(4) Adoption by the London con- 
ference, or by the organs of the new 
international trade union federation 
that will be elected in London, of a 
resolution recognizing the C.I.T. as 
its regional organization of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

The convention adopted a resolu- 
tion which deals with the activities 
of the I.L.0. in the Western Hemis- 
phere. The resolution calls for the 
establishment of a regional office of 
the I.L.O. in Latin America and advo- 
cates the acceptance of the principle 
by which only governments that are 
freely elected in democratic elections 
can be members of the I.L.O. 

In addition, the resolution demands 
strict observance of the I.L.O. consti- 
tution, which provides that only rep- 
resentatives of majority organizations 
shall be recognized as worker dele- 
gates to 1.L.0. conferences. It further 
requests that the I.L.0. keep an up-to- 
date list of the most representative 
organizations in each country and 
that such list be published annually. 

Finally, the resolution recommends 
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to the secretary general of the I.L.O. 
the promotion of training programs 
for the workers of Latin America. 

A plenary session was held to hear 
the report of the resolutions commit- 
tee. The main document which this 
committee submitted to the convention 
was entitled “The Crisis of Democ- 
racy in Latin America.” This was 
adopted after a lengthy debate which 
reflected the keen interest of the con- 
vention in this timely subject. 

A resolution was adopted which 
condemned the so-called “Congress 
for Peace and Democracy” held in 
Mexico City under the sponsorship 
of such well-known pro-Communist 
organizations as the C.T.A.L. and 
urged the incoming C.1.T. Executive 
Committee to secure the collaboration 
of progressive and liberal elements 
throughout the Western Hemisphere 
for the purpose of holding a continen- 
tal conference in which the forces of 
true liberalism and genuine democ- 
racy, from the ranks of labor as well 
as from intellectual circles, will make 
their voice heard in defense of peace 
and international order and progress. 

In this connection, the convention 
praised, in a special resolution, the 
activities of such outstanding anti- 
totalitarian groups as the Latin Amer- 
ican Committee of the International 
League for the Rights of Man, the 
American Committee (Junta Ameri- 
cana) for the Defense of Democracy, 
with headquarters in Montevideo, and 
the Socialist groups of the Mexican 
Republic which have distinguished 
themselves in the fight against the 
Stalinite elements headed by Lom- 
bardo Toledano. 

A resolution which brought lengthy 
debate dealt with racial and wage dis- 
criminations iri the Canal Zone. The 
resolution strongly reaffirmed the 
C.1.T. opposition to every form of 
discrimination based on race, color, 
nationality, religion, etc., and reiter- 
ated its stand in favor of equal wages 
for equal work. In this connection the 
resolution praised the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for its efforts to end 
wage discrimination in the Canal Zone 
and called upon the United States gov- 
ernment to carry out its repeated 
promises to change its wage policy in 
the Canal Zone. 

The Havana convention also ap- 


proved a resolution dealing with the 


establishment of trade union scholar- 
ships for the benefit of young Latin 
American trade unionists who wish to 
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study the activities of the labor move- 






ment in the United States or in other 
countries of the Western Hemisphere 
where unionism has reached a high 
degree of efficiency. 

The convention, on recommenda- 


tion of the resolutions committee, re- 
ferred to the 


Committee, for proper action: 


incoming Executive 


(1) A resolution presented by the 
Cuban delegation dealing with the sit- 


uation of the tobacco industry in Cuba 


and the problems and issues raised by 
its current process of modernization 
and mechanization. 

(2) A resolution presented by mem- 
bers of the Cuban delegation instruct- 
ing the Executive Committee to study 
the possibility of publishing a fort- 
nightly or monthly organ of the 
C.1.T. in magazine form. 

(3) A resolution introduced by the 


National Federation of Sugar Work- . 





TO OUR READERS 


The third article in the series 
entitled “High Court and Labor" 
will appear in the next issue, to- 
gether with several other impor- 
tant articles omitted from this 
issue because of space limitations. 


Our November number will 
carry many pages of text and 
pictures on the annual American 
Federation of Labor convention, 
which is now in progress in the 
city of St. Paul. In addition, there 
will be reports on the conventions 
of A. F. of L. departments. 











ers of Cuba instructing the incoming 
Executive Committee to agitate for 
the establishment of a universal min- 
imum wage for sugar workers and 
other measures designed to stabilize 
and equalize the labor costs in this 
industry. 

Finally the convention approved a 
resolution of thanks to the Cuban Con- 
federation of Labor for its work in 
organizing the congress and in con- 
tributing in such large measure to its 
success. 

The reports of committees, dealing 
with the social and economic program 
of the C.I.T., the problems of agricul- 
ture and farm labor, and the indus- 
trialization of Latin America were 
subjected to long discussions in the 
plenary session of the convention. 
Though the convention was in accord 
with the outline and principal fea- 
tures of the reports, due to the late 








hour and the number of amendments 
that were introduced, the delegates 
felt that they were not in a position 
properly to phrase their final texts, 
Accordingly, the convention approved 
them in principle and referred them 
for final editing to the Executive Com. 
mittee, with a recommendation that 
they be issued as soon as possible. 

A special nominating committee ap. 
pointed by the chair recommended the 
approval of the following officers for 
the ensuing term: President, Bernardo 
Ibanez, Chile; General Secretary. 
Treasurer, Francisco Aguirre, Cuba; 
Secretary of Organization, Arturo 
Jauregui, Peru; Secretary of Interna. 
tional Relations, Serafino Romualdi. 
U.S.A.; Recording Secretary, Augusto 
Malave Villalva, Venezuela. All were 
elected by acclamation. 

The convention concluded its ses. 
sions at the Comedia Theater with 
addresses by the Cuban Minister of 
Labor, Edgardo Buttari; C.I.T. Pres. 
ident Ibafez and a number of dele. 
gates representing different countries. 
Roy Brown of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists spoke on behalf 
of the United States delegation. 

Senator Mujal closed the conven- 
tion with a stirring speech. He re. 
vealed that in the labor movement of 
Cuba, which once was regarded as 
the stronghold of communism in the 
Western Hemisphere, out of a total 
of 1,808 local unions comprising the 
Cuban Confederation of Labor, the 
democratic elements now control 
1,740 locals and the Communists hold 
less than forty. 

“The reign of democracy in the Cu- 
ban labor movement is supreme,” 
concluded Senor Mujal, “but this was 
brought about by heavy sacrifices, in- 
cluding the lives of many leaders.” 

The convention stood for a minute 
in reverent silence as a tribute to their 
memory and as a silent pledge that 
democratic trade unions of the West 
ern Hemisphere will follow their 
example and will be worthy of their 
sacrifice. 

After the adjournment of the com- 
vention the officers, delegates and 
audience formed a parade which went 
to the Central Park of Havana where 
President Bernardo Ibaiiez placed 4 
wreath and delivered a short appro 
priate address at the statue of Jos 
Marti, the apostle of Cuban liberation. 

This concluded the second conver 
tion of the Inter-American Confeder- 
ation of Workers. 
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President, 


T TOOK a lot of talking, back in 
the 1890s, for the smarter mem- 
bers of the musical profession 

to convince their brethren that mu- 
sicians should be organized into 
trade unions. As the years have 
gone by, it has become very obvious 
that few segments of the labor move- 
ment were in greater need of or- 
ganization. 

From the day in 1896 that the 
American Federation of Musicians 
was chartered by the American Fed- 
eration the professional 
performers on musical instruments 
have realized this fact. Today the 
A. F. of M. claims a major distinc- 
tion—in a field with many eligible 
workers, the musicians are practi- 
cally 100 per cent organized into 
more than 700 locals with 237,000 
members throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

Although it was recognition of the 
solidarity between musicians and all 
other workingmen that led to the 
affiliation with the A. F. of L., the 
musicians’ problems are unusual. 

Some musicians draw wages regu- 
larly by the week, and many are paid 
They work at 
night while other people relax; they 
frequently travel from town to town; 
they are often employed by fellow- 
members of the same union; their 
jobs are seasonal and they suffer 
from long layoffs. Their employers 
are many and they range from giant 
corporations to the smallest tavern 
owners. 


of Labor, 


by the engagement. 


In view of these facts, the major 
objectives of the A. F: of M. since its 
formation have been complete organi- 
zation. adequate pay and greater em- 
ployment opportunities. The closer 
it has approached these goals. the 
more determined and vicious have 
been the attacks on the union. Par- 
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ticularly in the years since 1940, 
when I was elected and received the 
honor of serving the Musicians as 
international president, the assault 
has been constant, unscrupulous and 
slanderous. Although our economic 
defenses have sometimes been im- 
paired by this onslaught, our enemies 
have never touched the heart of the 


“Fhogres 


LO 


{merican Federation of Musicians 


union—the loyalty and devotion of 
our talented membership. 

The attacks by industry have 
slackened. The employers know that 
our ranks cannot be shaken. They 
have come to recognize our good 
faith; they have learned that our 
pledged word is a bond. Agreements 
cover the employment by our mem- 


President Petrillo fights for his members and he has their support 
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Thousands of free concerts in parks and elsewhere have been a cultural contribution to American life 


bers at rewarding wages in the 
movies, radio, television, hotels and 
theaters, and our locals enjoy, by and 
large, good relations in their juris- 
dictions. 

All the same, the A. F. of M. is not 
out of the woods. We have three 
major unsolved problems—the un- 
bridled competition of canned and 
mechanized un-American re- 
strictive legislation passed by an un- 
wise Congress and the smoulderings 
of a well-financed publicity campaign 
directed against me personally and, 
through me, at musicians everywhere. 


music, 


The achievements of modern sci- 
ence have often been taken over by 
profit-minded industrialists and used 
to strike at human rights. This has 
been particularly true with the ampli- 
fication tube, which has been used to 
spread the product of the musician’s 
art into every corner of the land, dis- 
placing instrumentalists and making 
huge profits for a few with a small 
return for the men who produced 
the music. 

There can be no recorded music 
without the individual musician, but 
there will be no musicians if their 
livelihood is destroyed by the ma- 
chine. And that threat is very real. 

Recorded music on the radio, disc 
jockeys and the jukebox are typical 
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examples of this trend. None could 
exist without recordings made by mu- 
sicians. Radio and jukebox operators 
make fabulous profits on tiny invest- 
ments in records. They are in direct 
competition with musicians. 

Years of legal effort by composers, 
artists and musicians have uncovered 
no lawful way to restrict the sale of 
records From the 
beginning it was clear to our long-suf- 
fering members that something had to 
be done. 


to home users. 


At our annual convention in Se- 
1941 the International Ex- 
ecutive Board was authorized by 
unanimous vote of the nearly 1,000 
delegates to call a halt to the record- 
ing activities of all union musicians— 
which meant all musicians. This re- 
cording ban continued for over a 
year in the case of many companies 
and for more than two years in the 


attle in 


case of the diehards. 

The settlement 1943 
provided for something new in the 
way of labor-management relations 
and public service. A small royalty. 
which did not increase the price of 


reached in 


records, was paid into a union-ad- 
ministered fund. The fund eventu- 
ally reached $4,500,000, which will 
all be spent at an administrative cost 
of less than one per cent by next 


January 31. In the three years it 
was in operation the fund provided 
more than 30,000 live concerts of all 
kinds in veterans’ and other institu- 
tions, public parks, teen-age centers 
and wherever it did the most good, 
and with no admission charge or cost 
to anyone. The program carried out 
by the A. F. of M. locals under the 
supervision of the International Exec- 
utive Board has been a tremendous 
cultural contribution to American 
life. 

But the obvious good that our 
Recording and Transcription Fund 
achieved did not save it from the 
framers of Taft-Hartley. It became 
a casualty of the Eightieth Congress 
at the end of 1947 and, as a result, 
the Musicians again refused to re- 
cord. By now the industry had seen 
the light and its leaders were induced 
to accept a proposal of the union for 
a new fund. 

Royalties are now being paid to 
an impartial trustee, who has been 
so impressed by the work of our local 
unions under the old arrangement 
that he has modeled his operation on 
ours and relies on our members for 
recommendations. 

The same law that wiped out the 
Musicians’ fund reduced the union's 
bargaining power in a way familiar 
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to many of our brothers in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. I don’t 
mean to underestimate the hardships 
endured by other unions in our great 
Federation when I say that we of the 
A. F. of M. have been singled out by 
the reactionaries in Congress. Before 
the Taft-Hartley Act even—in 1946— 
there was a law sponsored by Con- 
gressman Lea (since happily departed 
from Capitol Hill) known as “the 
anti-Petrillo Act.” 

It was an honor, but scarcely a 
pleasure, to have a law named after 
me.and directed at the legitimate ac- 
tivities of the organized musicians. 
We promptly tested the law in the 
case of a radio station that devoted 
90 per cent of its musical time on the 
air to recordings. Our lawyers tell 
me we won a victory in this case; 
all I know is that I didn’t go to jail. 

In any event, our fight in this mat- 
ter became the fight of the entire 
labor movement when Taft-Hartley 
put into effect for all unions the same 
restrictions applied to the Musicians 
by the Lea Act. 

Many of the blows aimed at the 
A. F. of M. were made possible be- 
cause of a well-financed campaign of 
personal abuse without parallel. We 
suffered at the hands of an interlock- 
ing combine of record manufacturers, 
radio stations and newspapers. The 
radio stations, in particular, earned 
their investment in equipment many 
times over through the unrestricted 
use of recorded music. Any attempt 
to secure for the men who made that 
music a fair share of this profit they 
bitterly opposed. 


Since*about a quarter of the radio- 


stations in the United States are 
owned by newspapers, it was no trick 
to make me famous for my middle 
name (Caesar). The geniuses of 
New York’s publicity industry did 
their work well. The A. F. of M. was 
pictured as a collection of fear-ridden 
victims of a ruthless dictator (me). 

I was never particularly interested 
in fighting this campaign for my own 
sake; it was enough for me that the 
members of the union appreciated 
my efforts sufficiently to reelect me 
year alter year as president. But it 
was apparent that our locals were 
also suffering from the libels and 
slander- of the tycoons. 

At length our Executive Board was 
instruci-d by the convention to estab- 
lish a jublic relations medium that 
would ; ublicize the Musicians’ story. 
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It would probably take all the 
resources of all the unions in the 
A. F. of L. to match dollar for dollar 
and column inch for column inch the 
attacks on the Musicians. We placed 
our faith in the truth and in the fair- 
ness of the American people. We 
have issued a modest series of pam- 
phlets explaining our position on the 
controversial issues. We have de- 
scribed the democracy of our union. 
with its freely elected annual conven- 
tions, its secret ballot for officers, its 
regular financial reports. its auton- 


‘omy for locals, its reasonable initia- 


tion fees and its policy of opening 
its ranks to all qualified professional 
instrumentalists. 

We have extended, within our 
means, a press service to our locals. 
Our public relations consultants have 
been available for advice to all juris- 
dictions. We have concentrated on 


telling in each community the story 
of our Recording and Transcription 
Fund. 

We have enjoyed the cooperation 
of many elements outside the labor 
movement who know and appreciate 
the work we have done. 

But we still face important tasks. 
Only a hard-headed political action 
campaign will rid the labor move- 
ment of Taft-Hartley and free the 
Musicians from the Lea Act. We 
have not yet tamed the monster of 
canned music. The expansion of 
television is a great- question mark 
of the future. 

Nevertheless, we know in the 
American Federation of Musicians 
that the devotion of our membership 
and the integrity of our local leader- 
ship, with the support of American 
labor as a whole, will inevitably lead 
us to eventual triumph. 











Two Great Men Gone 


A Tribute to Wiley Rutledge and Frank Murphy 





By J. ALBERT WOLL 
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EATH struck with startling 
D suddenness this summer at the 

Supreme Court of the United 
States, removing two of its members, 
Mr. Justice Murphy and Mr. Justice 
Rutledge. 

They were comparatively young 
men and apparently had before them 
many years of useful service on that 
high judicial tribunal. 

Justice Rutledge was the younger 
of the two. Born in Kentucky, he 
was connected, either as a student or 
teacher, with educational institutions 
in Tennessee, Wisconsin, Indiana and 
Colorado. He received his law de- 
gree at the University of Colorado, 
practiced law for a short time at 
Boulder, and subsequently became 
dean, first of the Law School of 
Washington University at St. Louis 
and later of that of the University 
of Iowa. 

He was serving in Iowa when 
named a judge of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. After six 
years on this court Judge 
Rutledge was elevated to the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States in 1943. 

The careers of both Jus- 
tice Rutledge and Justice 
Murphy spanned one of the 
most troublesome periods in 
American and world history. 

Justice Rutledge, student, 
scholar, dean and judge, un- 
til the latter period of his life 
was on the sidelines, so to 
speak, while Justice Murphy 
was an active participant in 
the events that were shaping 
the destiny of the world and 
the pattern of life and living 
for millions yet unborn. 

Born at Harbor Beach, 
Michigan, and, like Rutledge, 
reared in humble surround- 
ings, Justice Murphy was 
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only fifty-nine when death found him. 

The career of Justice Murphy is a 
saga of American opportunity and of 
loyal devotion to those principles of 
Americanism which have enabled our 
country, decade after decade, in fair 
weather and foul, to continue to be 
the land of opportunity. 

Soldier in World War I, an as- 
sistant United States attorney, mu- 
nicipal judge, mayor of Detroit, Gov- 
ernor General and first High Com- 
missioner of the Philippines, gover- 
nor of his native state, Attorney- 
General of the United States and 
finally a member of the nation’s su- 
preme judicial body, Frank Murphy 
touched many vital phases of civic 
and public life. 

As Attorney-General he enforced 
with courage and vigor the laws of 
the United States, exposing with 
evangelical zeal graft and corruption 
in high political places. As a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Court he was 
identified, along with Judge Rutledge, 


ASSOCIATE JUSTICE RUTLEDGE 


with the so-called “liberal” group. 

Wiley Rutledge and Frank Mar. 
phy were zealous in protecting the 
civil and religious rights of citizens 
and were friends of labor. Rutledge. 
retiring and self-effacing, was well 
liked both off and on the bench, 
while Murphy was one of the most 
controversial figures on the contem- 
porary scene—idolized by some and 
hated by others. 

Whether or not they will take their 
places in history with the great judges 
of the Supreme Court time alone will 
tell. 

Editorial opinion in legal periodi- 
cals and comments by lawyers seem 
to indicate that their opinions, from 
the standpoint of literary and legal 
content, leave much to be desired. 
Rutledge’s were said to be verbose 
while Murphy’s were said to lack that 
close precision of thought which, if 
present, would have raised them 
above the level of the usual and 
familiar expression of judicial views 
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—hut this is from the lawyers, criti- 
cal like other craftsmen of the prod- 
uct of their contemporaries. 

With respect to both men we can 
be certain that they were great Amer- 
icans, devoted to their country and 
the idealism out of which it sprang. 
Their hearts, now stilled forever, 


beat in rhythmic unison—when the 
chips were down—for the little fel- 
low, for labor, for the downtrodden 
and the oppressed. 

It has been said critically of Frank 
Murphy and Wiley Rutledge that at 
times they subordinated judgment to 
feeling. If they did, then they erred 


Hxecutive Council’s Report 


(Continued from Page 5) 


ecutive Council document. The un- 
employment and part-time employ- 
ment of millions of workers were 
underlined. The Council pointed out 
that the dip in industrial activity was 
“a corrective process” in the wake of 
extreme postwar maladjustments in 
the economy and was not to be re- 
sarded as anything more serious. 

“The future trend of business will 
depend primarily on steady increases 
in wages without turning prices up- 
ward again,” the Executive Council 
said. “Consumer buying power must 
increase substantially to sustain max- 
imum production and employment.” 

Under the heading “Hours of 
Work,” the Council’s report declared 
that “the time is appropriate for the 

American Federation of Labor to 
consider a resumption of its tradi- 
tional drive for shorter hours and 
greater leisure for workers.” 

Tae AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST was 
commended. The Council said that 
the official magazine of the A. F. of L. 
is now regarded in North America 
and other parts of the world as “the 
foremest periodical issued by a na- 
j tional labor movement.” Terming the 
magazine “one of the most effective 
ambassadors of the organized labor 
movement to the general public:” the 
Coumeil urged cooperation by all 
wions, State Federations of Labor 
and city central bodies to bring about 
a large increase in the circulation of 
the official publication among both 
win members and persons outside 
labor’s ranks. 

Discussing the Federation’s public 
relations activities, the Executive 
Council reported with satisfaction the 
taming of ground in public esteem 
during the past twelve months. 

public relations program of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
vhile still limited in scope, has suc- 


oe in identifying the labor move- 


ment with causes and programs 
which the American people favor,” 
the Council related. 

In closing its long and detailed re- 
port to the delegates, the Executive 
Council solemnly said: 

“There is in man a spiritual nature 
which transcends human experience 
and knowledge. His rights as an indi- 
vidual have their roots in his spirit- 
ual nature, which requires that he be 
free to fulfill his destiny. 

“This is the basis of our democracy. 
It is this interpretation of life that en- 
dows man with dignity and responsi- 
bility. 

“The application of this philosophy 
to our trade union way of life, which 
the founder of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor termed ‘voluntarism,’ 


on the side of the common people, of 
whom Lincoln said that God must 
have loved them “for He made so 
many of them.” 

Labor has suffered a great loss 
in the death of these two great Amer- 
icans. 

God grant them peace and rest! 


we find endangered by two diverse 
purposes: one a totalitarian Commu- 
nist Party which proposes to abolish 
individual rights and freedom and to 
make all servants of an all-powerful 
dictatorship, and the other regulatory 
provisions which would relieve indi- 
viduals of responsibility and substi- 
tute decisions and regulations of out- 
side agents. 

“Regimentation, irrespective of pur- 
pose, robs individuals of decision as 
to what they want to make out of their 
own lives and weakens the will to 
achieve these ends. 

“Sometimes in our eagerness for re- 
sults we forget that some achieve- 
ments can only grow out of our own 
initiative and resourcefulness in 
using our economic power. 

“The larger the number in our 
labor movement as well as in the na- 
tion that remain self-directing and 
responsible, the more dynamic and 
constructive we become.” 
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HE American Federation of Labor 

most firmly and unequivocally fa- 
vors the independent use of the ballot 
by the trade unionists and working 
men, united regardless of party, that 
we may elect men from our own ranks 
to make new laws and administer 
them along the lines laid down in the 
legislative demands of the American 
Federation of Labor, and at the same 
time secure an impartial judiciary 
that will not govern us by arbitrary 
injunctions of the courts, nor act as 
the pliant tools of corporate wealth. 

* 

THE INTERESTS of all laborers, 
whether in factories or other indus- 
tries or on the farms, are absolutely 
identical. Often the farmer is as in- 
considerate of the farm laborer’s wel- 


fare as is the most rapacious so-called 
captain of industry of the interests of 
his employes. It is to the interest of 
organized labor to assist in the or- 
ganization of the farm laborers so 
that they may be greater participants 
in the product of their own labor. 
« 
IT IS MOST gratifying that within 
the past six months more than 200,000 
workmen have joined the ranks of or- 
ganized labor. We have now seventy- 
one affiliated national and interna- 
tional bodies, constituting more than 
12,000 local unions with an aggre- 
gate membership of over 1,000,000. 
. 

THERE IS ONLY one place where 
the wage worker makes pretension to 
the use of equal rights. That is in 
the ballot. In this proud exercise of 
the franchise he stands the peer of 
his fellows. His equality of right 
here is unquestioned and, if he has 
sense enough, untrammeled. 
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bLocal 853, Teamsters, has won 
weekly wage raises of $7 for 
drivers and $8 for plant and 
other inside workers in an 
agreement with fifteen dairies at 
Gary, Hammond, East Chicago 
and Whiting, all in Indiana. 





bIn Rochester, N. Y., 1,000 
members of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Elec- 
tric Railway have 
won a 5-cent hourly wage boost 
in a new contract with the 
Rochester Transit Company. 


Employes 


>The International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers has beaten 
the C.I.0. in elections which 
have been conducted at plants 
of Western Electric in Allen- 
town, Pa., and Indianapolis. 
>The Chemical Workers have 
achieved gains in the Ansco di- 
vision of General Aniline and 
Film Corporation, Binghamton, 
N. Y. A wage increase covers 
1,500 production workers. 


Division 241, Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Elec- 
tric Railway Employes, has won 
a 10-cent hourly pay boost for 
2.200 workers employed by the 


Chicago Transit Company. ca eee sy 
A. F. of L. President William Green was welcomed in this very pleasant 
manner in San Diego, where he made Labor Day address to the nation 


bLocal 28, Metal Polishers, has 
obtained wage increases, paid 
vacations and other benefits in negoti- 
ations with the Lafayette Plating and 
Enameling Company, : Lafayette, Ind. 


>The United Textile Workers were 
chosen in an election as the collective 
bargaining agency for the employes 
of the Beaunit Mills, Atlanta. 


PLocal 315 of the Brotherhood of 
Teamsters has obtained a first con- 
tract at Valet Cleaners, Richmond, 
Calif., recently organized 100 per cent. 


PLocal 286, United Auto Workers, 


has won a 15-cent hourly boost at Na- 
tional Video Corporation, Chicago. 
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PLocal 644, Auto Workers, has in- 
cluded health and accident insurance 
coverage in a new contract with the 
Shaw Box Crane Hoist Division of 
the Manning, Maxwell and Moore 
Corporation of Muskegon, Mich. 


>Local 12, Sheet Metal Workers, has 
achieved a 12%4-cent hourly wage 
boost under an accord recently en- 
tered into with the Roofing Contrac- 
tors Association of Pittsburgh. 


>A 10-cent hourly wage increase has 
been won for 1,600 gasoline and oil 
drivers by the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters in Chicago. 


>Members of the Amalgamated Ass 
ciation of Street and Electric Railwa 
Employes in Chattanooga. Ten». 
have won a 5-cent hourly wage ral¥ 
under an agreement reached recent} 
with the Southern Coach Lines. 


>Local 66, Teamsters, has secureé 


wage increases of 5 cents an how! 
for drivers employed by concerns i 
the Missouri and Illinois Food Dis 
tributors Association, St. Louis. 


>A. F. of L. Chemical Workers at th 
General Aniline Dye Works of Rens 
selaer, N. Y., have won a 6-cent hour 
ly wage boost for 500 employes. 
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bLocal 716, Teamsters, has won wage 
increases and improved working con- 
ditions in contracts with the Peerless 
Electric Supply Company, Farrell- 
Argast Electric Supply Company, 
Economy Electric Company and 
Brannaum-Keene Lumber Company, 
all located at Evansville, Ind. 


pDivisions 241 and 308, Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Elec- 
tic Railway Employes, have gained 
a 10-cent hourly wage increase, paid 
vacations and other worthwhile bene- 
fils in an agreement reached recently 
with the Chicago Transit Company. 


Local 16, Electrical Workers, has 
procured a 12%%-cent hourly wage 
increase as the resuit of negotiations 
with the Southern Indiana chapter 
@f the National - Electrical Contrac- 
tors Association, Evansville, Ind. 


bLocal 188 of the International Broth- 
ehod of Teamsters has recently 
signed first contracts with five major 
Indianapolis cake companies—Dolly 
Madison, Hostess, Ward’s, Grennan 


and Perfection. . 


Local 970, A. F. of L. Auto Work- 
@s, has won an 8-cent hourly wage 
boost, paid vacations and other bene- 
fis in negotiations with the Harder 


Corporation, Cobleskill, N. Y. 


PLocal 56, Meat, Cannery and Farm 
Workers, has won a 6-cent hourly 
Wage increase and additional benefits 
ii an agreement with the Case Pork 


Packing Company of Trenton, N. J. 


PLocal 95, Office Employes, has been 
chosen as collective bargaining repre- 
sentative by employes of the Central 
Wisconsin Motor Transport Company, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 


bLocal 1460, Retail Clerks, has signed 
union shop contracts covering the 
sales personnel of the Hudson Style 
Shop and the Annabelle Green Dress 
Shop of Lake County, Ind. 


bLocal 202, Office Employes, has won 
higher pay for the workers it repre- 
‘ents in an agreement with Oliver 
United Filters. Inc.. at Hazleton, Pa. 


Local 3 Bricklayers Union, has won 
2 20-cent hourly wage increase in a 
"ew contract with the Duluth Con- 
ractors Association, Duluth, Minn. 
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>Division 85, Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employes, has won a 6-cent 
hourly wage increase and improved 
working conditions for the drivers 
and maintenance workers who are in 
the employ of the Brentwood Motor 
Coach Company of Dayton, Ohio. 


bLocal 671, A. F. of L. Auto Work- 
ers, has signed a new contract with 
the Camfield Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Grand Haven, Mich., the first 


union shop agreement in the area. 


PLocal 37, Retail Clerks, has won a 
blanket increase of $2.50 a week in 
negotiations with the Payless Drug 
Company, South Bend, Ind. 


>Local 233, Teamsters Union, has 
won wage boosts in a new contract 
with the Standard Division of the 
National Tea Company, Indianapolis. 


bLocal 1116, Retail Clerks, has ob- 
tained wage increases ranging up to 
$8 weekly in an agreement reached 
with Holt’s Bakery at Duluth, Minn. 


>Members of Shipworkers Independ- 
ent Union, Camden, N. J., have voted 
to join the A. F. of L.’s Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Boilermakers. 


bLabor and management in the De- 
troit laundry industry are jointly 
sponsoring a jingle contest to stimu- 
late business. Winners will be house- 
wives who write the jingles adjudged 
best on how to enjoy a holiday. 


bLocal 56, Dry Cleaners, and Local 
298, Teamsters, have won wage in- 
creases, a 40-hour week, overtime pay 
and paid holidays in a new agreement 
which has been reached with Krue- 


ger’s Cleaners, Michigan City, Ind. 


PLocal 133, Chemical Workers, has 
secured a 1245-cent hourly wage 
raise in a contract negotiated with 
the Portland, Ore., Gas Company. 


bLocal 39, State, County and Munici- 
pal Employes, has won a wage in- 
crease and additional vacation leave 


for workers at Royal Oak, Mich. 


bLocal 33, Office Employes, has won 
a $2 weekly wage boost for 200 em- 
ployes of Spear and Company, Pitts- 
burgh home furnishings store. 


>The New York Joint Board of Mil- 
linery Workers Unions, in an agree- 
ment renewal with Knox Hats for 
Women (a division of Hat Corpora- 
tion of America) gained for the 125 





Joseph Keenan (left), director of Labor’s League for Political 
Education, was greeted warmly at an Eastern 1.B.E.W. conference 
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workers at the firm’s Brooklyn plant 
wage increases of $5 a week for week 
workers and 10 per cent for piece 
workers and, in addition, employer 
contributions of 2 per cent of pay- 
rolls to a retirement fund. 


>More than 600 members of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employes have 
won a 4-cent hourly wage raise under 
an agreement with the San Diego, 
Calif., Transit Company. 


bDivision 847, Street and Electric 
Railway Employes, has won wage 
increases and improved working con- 
ditions in an agreement with the St. 
Joseph Light and Power Company, 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


>Local 86, Office Employes, has won 
a wage increase and other benefits in 
a contract with the Margueritta 
Wheeler Letter Shop, Vallejo, Calif. 


>Local 682, Teamsters, has gained a 
1314-cent hourly wage raise for lum- 
ber drivers at fifty major lumber 
firms in the St. Louis area. 


bLocal 25, Retail Clerks, has won 
weekly wage increases up to $3.15 in 
a contract negotiated with the Kroger 


Company at Lafayette, Ind. 


>Local 106, Painters, has won a 10- 
cent hourly wage increase in an 
agreement with the Duluth, Minn., 
Contractors Association. 


PLocal 362, Teamsters, has won a 25- 
cent hourly wage raise and other im- 
provements in a new contract with a 
number of Hammond, Ind., firms. 


Women were among the delegates taking part in the recent highly 


Les 


* 
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successful convention of the Ohio Siate Federation of Labor 


bAt Holyoke, Mass., the United Hat- 
ters won an NLRB representation 
election and after a short strike ob- 
tained a union shop agreement with 
Sussex Hats, Inc. The agreement also 
boosted wage rates 744 to 25 cents 
an hour. 


PLocals 17 and 614, Plumbers and 
Steamfitters, have won a 1214-cent 
hourly wage boost in a new contract 
with the Employing Plumbers Asso- 
ciation of Memphis, Tenn. 


>Local 933, Retail Clerks, has signed 
a union contract with the Nobil shoe 
store at Terre Haute, Ind. 


>Membership in the Hotel and Res- 
taurant Employes is reported to have 
reached a record high of 430,000. 


>Local 1, Building Service Employes, 
has gained a 10 per cent wage in- 
crease and other benefits for flat jani- 
tors in Chicago under a contract with 
the Chicago Real Estate Board and 
the Chicago Residential Hotel Asso- 
ciation. 


PLocal 261, Teamsters, has won a 
714-cent hourly wage boost and other 
benefits for 300 truck drivers at New 
Castle, Pa. 


bLocal 2, Bricklayers, has won a pay 
raise of 15 cents an hour in a new 
agreement with contractors in Minne- 
apolis. 


>The Industrial and Ordinary Insur- 
ance Agents have chartered Local 
24586 at Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Members of Hotel and Restaurant Employes at summer classes for workers at University of Wisconsin 
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THE SAILORS UNION of the Pacific 


is going to have an impressive new 
home. 

At the corner of First and Harrison 
Streets, in San Francisco, a new head- 
quarters building overlooking the 
vaterfront is nearing completion. It 
willbe a far cry from the shack (see 
picture at top of the page) which 
served the union in its early days. 

The S.U.P.’s new San Francisco 
building will have a number of reading 
and Writing rooms, a large restaurant, 
a bar, several hiring halls and meeting 
rooms, a huge auditorium, a baggage 
ad locker room, a gymnasium, show- 
sand steam baths. 

Union leaders say the building has 

so planned that, if necessary, 
1,000 men can be fed and provided 
vith comfortable lodging within the 
threefloor structure. The building is 
‘esting the S.U.P. close to $1,000,000. 
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Oitice Workers 


(Continued from Page 9) 





flung Outboard Marine and Manu- 
facturing Company became fed up 
with the futility of trying to obtain 
substantial collective bargaining ben- 
efits through an independent organi- 
zation. They turned to the Office 
Employes International Union. An 
N.L.R.B. election revealed that a 
large majority favored .O.E.I.U. rep- 
resentation and certification was won. 

The first O.E.1.U. working agree- 
ment with this company gave ample 
testimony to the gains which can be 
won by office workers through their 
proper A. F. of L. union. Substantial 
basic rate increases for the entire 
clerical force and further substantial 
increases to correct inequities were 
obtained. 

Paid vacations, which previously 
had been figured on a percentage 
rate arrangement, were straightened 
out so that the employes would ob- 
tain vacations with pay at their regu- 
lar rate. Paid sick leave was ob- 
tained and seniority established on 


O.E.1.U. does not neglect Canada. 
Top photo shows presentation of 
new charter to local in Quebec. 
At right, grievance committee in 
Milwaukee takes up complaint 
with manager. Below, progress 
of negotiations is reported upon 
at a local’s membership meeting 
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layoffs and rehiring, with job bidding 
instituted for new or open jobs. Auto- 
fatic increases of $10 a month each 

n the completion of an employe’s 

d and sixth months of employ- 

t replaced a former $5 total in- 
ase after the third month. 

n Hollywood the Office Employes 
ternational Union has added an- 
her important motion picture pro- 

tion company to its growing 
resentation in that industry. Mon- 

am Pictures has been brought 
iider contract by Local 174 with 
Wage increases ranging from $8.60 

§ $29 a week for its office staff. 

Se carer's office employes are as- 

the same working conditions 

job security as the clerical staffs 

the major producing companies 

@erating under union shop agree- 
ments with our local union. 

Recently the O.E.1.U.’s bargaining 
télations in the motion picture indus- 
ity have been further stabilized 
through the negotiation of a basic 
five-year pact with practically alt the 
sudios. The new basic agreement 
gives an increased measure of secu- 
tity to office workers in this industry. 
Preservation of seniority during peri- 
ods of economic layoff was won with 
the employes’ right to severance pay 
during such period being retained. 
Improvements in sick leave benefit 
provisions and other gains were also 
secured. 

Of particular importance is the 
successful entry of our organization 
into the field of atomic energy. Bar- 
gaining rights were recently won by 
out Local 100 for 400 clerical work- 
a employed by three subcontractors 
General Electric, the prime con- 
ittor operating the big atomic en- 
project at Hanford, Washington. 
ing ‘victories in the N.L.R.B. 
ntation elections and the sub- 
mt union shop elections held 

Ong these workers established our 
ight to negotiate union shop agree- 
which, when approved by the 
ic Energy Commission, will 

to our members substantial 
increases, automatic salary pro- 
jon, travel pay and other bene- 
Petroactive to April, 1949. 
local union is presently en- 
in an organizing campaign 
the more than 1,500 clerical 
wes of General Electric em- 
on the project who are anx- 
to secure similar benefits, which 
ity now know can be obtained 
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through trade union organization. 

The first large-scale organization 
of the office staff of the Blue Cross 
has recently been completed by Local 
32 of Newark, New Jersey. This local 
union has organized the 350 office 
employes of the Hospital Service Plan 
of New Jersey, bringing to this group 
substantial improvements in wages 
and working conditions under the 
terms of a recently completed work- 
ing agreement. Wage adjustments 
and increases ranging from $3.50 to 
$15 a week were obtained with a 
seven-hour day and a thirty-five-hour 
week. Paid holidays and paid vaca- 
tions are provided. Step rate in- 
creases on a time basis are provided 
for each job classification and equal 
pay for equal work is recognized. 

A current struggle of importance 
to the organizational growth of the 
Office Employes is the effort being 
made by 400 office workers of the 
Meier and Frank Department Store 
at Portland, Oregon, to establish 
their right to bargain collectively 
through the O.E.1.U. 


This group, employed in one of the 
largest department stores on the Pa- 
cific Coast, organized into our Local 
11 some months ago. The company 
not only refused to agree to a con- 
sent N.L.R.B. election but vigorously 
contested the right of its office work- 
ers to be represented through the 
A. F. of L. union for office workers. 


_ Is the first case of this type to 
come before the National Labor 
Relations Board on O.E.1.U. petition. 
Formal hearings were held in Port- 


land. Both the local union and the 


international union have filed briefs 
with the Labor Board, and as we 
write its decision is awaited. 

Office organization has continued 
its forward march in Canada. New 
local unions have been established 
and new economic gains secured. A 
substantial proportion of the paper 
and pulp industry, which is one of 
the largest industries in Canada, is 
now operating under agreements with 
the O.E.1.U. Improvements in salary 
schedules, additional paid holidays 
and more generous merit rating pro- 
grams highlight some of the gains in 
this industry. 

In addition to further progress in 
the paper and pulp industry, office 
workers in other Canadian industries 
are responding to organization and 
obtaining substantial improvements 


in their employment conditions 
through collective bargaining. These 
include the office staffs of manufac- 
turing companies, baking companies, 
dairies and others. 

It is significant that about 10 per 
cent of all O.E.I.U. local unions are 
located in Canada. At our recent 
international convention the union’s 
growth in Canada was recognized 
through the election, for the first time, 
of an international vice-president for 
the Dominion. 

It is impossible within the confines 
of this article to do more than outline 
some of the more significant gains 
achieved and problems encountered 
during recent months. The organi- 
zation of office workers is a gigantic 
task which, in the less than five years 
since the granting of our interna- 
tional union charter, has only begun. 

At present the Office Employes In- 
ternational Union has more than 200 
local unions functioning in the 
United States and Canada. These 
local unions range in size from fif- 
teen cr twenty members to 3,000 
members. Every day new gains and 
safeguards are being won for organ- 
ized office workers in both nations. 
Slowly the unorganized office and 
clerical workers are becoming aware 
that collective bargaining can be as 
rewarding for office workers as for 
workers of other callings. 

A recent analysis of signed agree- 
ments showed that the O.E.I.U. now 
has well over 500 current collective 
bargaining agreements, covering of- 
fice employes in practically every type 
of industry and trade—mining, con- 
struction, manufacturing, wholesale 
and retail trades, finance, insurance, 
real estate, public utilities, transpor- 
tation, broadcasting and the service 
industries. The Office Employes are 
continuously striving to drive home 
to the unorganized office workers the 
fact that union organization is the 
only means by which they can obtain 
lasting improvements in their wages 
and working conditions and the job 
security protections which they need. 

The Office Employes International 
Union is most appreciative of the co- 
operation which it has been receiving 
from the American Federation of La- 
bor, its officers and staff and from 
many of the State Federations of 
Labor, central labor unions and na- 
tional and international unions that 
recognize the gigantic task in which 


the O.E.I.U. is engaged. 
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deep. Our cities are well organized 
in the far-flung and diverse trade and 
occupational empire which charac- 
terizes the broad and inclusive nature 
of A. F. of L. membership. Our un- 
ions are long-established, competent 
and progressive. 

The Boston Typographical Union 
celebrated its one hundredth birth- 
day last winter. Golden and diamond 
anniversaries of A. F. of L. local un- 
ions are frequent occurrences. Some 
of our locals antedate the formation 
of the internationals of which they 
are now units. 

But what’s past, even if living and 
growing, is prologue. What of labor’s 
present and future in New England? 
It is good and it will get better. The 
combination of Taft-Hartleyism, mass 
layofis and the destructive fears such 
an atmosphere engenders has not been 
good for new organization. Yet in 
certain fields not too deeply affected 
by these influences, there has been a 
remarkable organization growth. 

The Retail Clerks have had fine re- 
sults from their consistent organizing 
program, and today in the city of 
Boston every major department store 
except one is organized in the Anieri- 
can Federation of Labor. The Hotel 
and Restaurant Workers have made 
fine gains, winning state labor board 
elections in one hotel and restaurant 
after another. 

The Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers have had the good luck 
which comes from hard work in the 
hitherto difficult confectionery end of 
their jurisdiction. The Printing 
Pressmen and the Paper Makers are 
other international unions which 
have beat the drums throughout New 
England with good organizing tac- 
tics. The Teamsters, of course, are 
at work on their gigantic organizing 
task day and night, and show good 
membership gains. 

If New England’s geographical lo- 
cation is in some aspects a handicap, 
in others the region’s magnificent 
natural resources are a fine asset or- 
ganizationally as well as otherwise. 
The sea is our birthright. The sea- 
faring and longshore trades are 
solidly organized. The Seafarers 
International Union includes in its 
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A. F. of L. in New England 


(Continued from Page 7) 


membership the remarkably success- 
ful Fishermen’s Union, which has 
brought these workers up from pov- 
erty to a condition of life somewhat 
in keeping with the risks and hard- 
ships of their calling. 

Fine silverware has been made in 
New England for many generations. 
The copy you may see in a flossy 
magazine advertising heirloom silver- 
ware made by “master craftsmen” re- 
fers to silversmiths enrolled in the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
international union in this jurisdic- 
tion, the Jewelry Workers Interna- 
tional Union, has also been active 
and successful of late in making or- 
ganizational inroads on the costume 
jewelry industry in Providence, 
Rhode Island, and Attleboro, Massa- 
chusetts, lining up, among other com- 
panies, the biggest firm in the in- 
dustry. The latter is now under 
contract with the union. 

Among the union newcomers in 
New England are several strong lo- 
cals of the National Farm Labor 
Union, the tree surgeons of several 
large companies having organized 
and affiliated with that international. 
The Boston Navy Yard, which until 
the recent cutbacks employed almost 





Boston is a big port. Here union longshoremen work a banana cargo 





10,000 workers, is an example of 
A. F. of L. consciousness in our com- 


munity. High-type trade unionism, 
with full rank and file participation 
in the organizing task, distinguishes 
this fine group representing all of the 
metal and shipbuilding trades. 

The Insurance Agents have been 
made welcome. Within the last few 
months many have joined the 
A. F. of L. Close to 2,000 Pruden- 
tial men in New England are rapidly 
setting up their local unions. 

Big and little, 132 federal labor 
unions are going strong in the New 
England region. One of the latest 
and largest is a huge brass mill in 
Connecticut. The workers in these 
federal unions make everything and 
do everything, a veritable cross-sec- 
tion of the industry and occupations 
of our region. All are under con- 
tract, many, if not most, with the 
union shop proviso, and all enjoy 
wages and working conditions of 
high caliber brought about through 
their membership in the American 
Federation of Labor. 

In this field of federal labor un- 
ions, the A. F. of L. regional office 
has initial responsibility for contract 
negotiation, assistance and guidance. 
We are particularly zealous in afford- 
ing our locals the best and most thor- 
ough negotiating skill of which we 
are capable. Our fine contracts attest 
to the conscientious and competent 
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staff work of our organizers in this 
important aspect of union work. 

The contract is the finished prod- 
uct of trade unionism. It must be 
bettered year by year, but while it 
stands and for the period of its term, 
it is the flower of a union’s hopes and 
dreams. Even this year, a gray bar- 
gaining year, as most of us are un- 
happily aware, the gains of our fed- 
eral labor unions in New England 
have been impressive. 

Increases in the hourly rate have 
been modest, to be sure, but new paid 
holidays, additional vacation time, 


longevity pay, production and qual- 
ity bonus payments have brought 
new dividends on union member- 
ship and new horizons to collective 


effort for our federal labor unions. 


It is impossible to include in this 
article all of the elements, personali- 
ties and organization contacts which 
have made the activities of the New 
England regional office so interesting 
and rewarding. Many international 
unions and local unions which are 
entrenched and strong and therefore 
have little need of help from a 
regional organizing office have on the 
other hand been so generous with 
their consideration and aid that it 
seems ungrateful not to mention them. 
The list is too long to permit us to be 
specific, but the New England office 
of the A. F. of L. is deeply appre- 
ciative of their cooperation. Trade 
unionism is a strong and quiet bond. 


Teamed for Progress 


(Continued from Page 19) 


Even while Franklin’s new plant 
was still under construction, milk 
prices began to come down. From a 
peak of 14 cents per quart in August, 
1919, milk prices fell to 10 cents per 
quart by January, 1922. This bene- 
fited everyone, no matter where they 
bought their milk. It was significant 
that when milk was 10 cents in 
Minneapolis in 1922 it was 3 to'5 
cents a quart higher in nearby cities. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture in a recent study estimated that, 
because of the Franklin Cooperative 
Creamery, Minneapolis citizens pay 


2% cents less per quart than they. 


would otherwise pay, saving some 
$2 million each year. With today’s 
greatly increased prices, Franklin 
now sells milk at 18 cents for one 
quart, with larger quantities at a 
lower price per quart—two quarts at 
Ii cents each; four quarts at 161%4 
cents each. (These are prices for 
home delivery. ) 

Low prices have made it possible 
for workers and others to buy more 
milk for their children and have 
thus increased the volume handled 
and created more jobs in the indus- 
tty. The aim of cooperatives is to in- 
crease employment by enabling work- 
&s to buy what they produce. 

This policy has also helped farmers. 

Franklin has insisted from the 
start on buying its milk at the mar- 
ket price established by organized 
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farmers. It has refused to squeeze 
the farmers as other milk dealers 
have sometimes done, and the in- 
creased demand for milk has raised 
farmers’ sales and income. 

Since Franklin first opened its 
doors twenty-eight years ago, there 
has been only one strike or stoppage 
in the Minneapolis milk distribution 
industry. Besides giving the city a 
dependable, high-quality, low-cost 
milk supply, Franklin has used its 
savings to develop a program of pub- 
lic recreation. 

It arranges art and craft classes at 
thirty-eight playgrounds, arranges 
track meets and tournaments, ball 
games and leagues, a water festival, 
a circus for children. There are 
four musical groups, including a 
forty-piece band and a male chorus 
with forty members. The slogan 
“Come and hear your milkman sing” 
has brought thousands to its con- 
certs. In all, more than half 2 mil- 
lion people enjoy its programs yearly. 

Today the Franklin Cooperative 
Creamery has 3,300 member-owners. 
most of whom are union members. 
It supplies 30,000 families and 700 
stores and restaurants handling at 


The famed Yankee ingenuity, in- 
ventiveness and skill inherent alike in 
our workmen and industrialists is not 
to be discounted as a prime mover 
in mastering some of the problems 
which New England faces. This 
spirit of enterprise is a strong motive 
power also in the organizing field. 
Altogether it is on a note of genuine 
and justified optimism that we face 
the post-Labor Day organizing year, 
determined to promote the American 
Federation of Labor with all the de- 
votion and hard work of which we 
are capable. 

The future is bright and progress 
inevitable in that stronghold of Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor loyalty, the 
six New England states, 


least 25 per cent of the total milk 
supply of Minneapolis. In 1948 it 
sold almost 20,000,000 quarts of 
milk. It operates two creamery plants 
and 200 trucks, owns its own garage 
and maintenance shop, employs 415 
workers, all of whom are A. F. of L. 
union members. 

Its president, Chris Ellingsen, and 
many of its key’ management person- 
nel are also proud members of the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters. 

Franklin has immensely strength- 
ened all organized labor in Minne- 
apolis and, as the business agent of 
Local 471 put it, Franklin has been 
a tremendous force in building the 
strong and fearless labor movement 
to be found in Minneapolis today. 

Ever since a small group of textile 
workers started the first consumer 
cooperative in Rochdale, England, in 
1844, unions and cooperatives have 
been twin forces working toward a 
common goal of higher living stand- 
ards. 

Franklin is one of the largest of 
America’s 5,000 consumer coopera- 
tives. Its employes have learned that 
if a cooperative serves 25 per cent of 
a market, its competition will force 
other businesses to improve quality 
and reduce price, and the union or- 
ganization of its employes can lead 
in lifting wage and work standards 
throughout the community. 








To keep posted, tune in “As We See It.” the A. F. of L.'s own radio program, 
every Tuesday night. The time is 10:30 to 10:45 E.S.T. The network is ABC. 














WHAT THEY SAY 


President Truman—We have evi- 
dence that within recent weeks an 
atomic explosion 
occurred in the 
U.S.S.R. Ever 
since atomic en- 
ergy was first re- 


leased by 
the eventual de- 
velopment of this 


man, 


new force by 

other nations 
was to be expected. This probability 
has always been taken into account 
by us. Nearly four years ago I 
pointed out that “scientific opinion 
appears to be practically unanimous 
that the essential theoretical knowl- 
edge upon which the discovery is 
based is already widely known. There 
is also substantial agreement that 
foreign research can come abreast of 
our present theoretical knowledge in 
time.” And, in the three-nation decla- 
ration of the President of the United 
States and the Prime Ministers of 
the United Kingdom and of Canada, 
dated November 15, 1945, it was 
emphasized that no single nation 
could, in fact, have a monopoly of 
atomic weapons. This recent devel- 
opment emphasizes once again, if in- 
deed such emphasis were needed, the 
necessity for that truly effective and 
enforceable international control of 
atomic energy which this government 
and the large majority of the mem- 
bers of the United Nations support. 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State— 
The first four years of the United Na- 
tions have been 
marked by great 
advances in in- 
ternational coop- 
eration 
nations. Yet we 
have not attained 
the assured and 
durable peace 
mankind sought 
in the victory in 1945 and seeks in the 
world today. In the Charter of the 
United Nations we pledged ourselves 


among 





to settle our problems by peaceful 
means and to build up the conditions 
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essential for peace. Disregarding 
those obligations, a small group has 
persisted in policies threatening other 
members of the international com- 
munity. As a result, a profound sense 
of insecurity has developed in large 
areas of the world. To meet this 
threat of insecurity in Europe, the 
United States joined with members of 
the North Atlantic community in a 
treaty which makes clear, in advance, 
the determination of the parties to re- 
sist armed attack on any of them. The 
American republics have undertaken 
similar commitments under the treaty 
of Rio de Janeiro. Both these treaties 
are made pursuant to the principle of 
collective action to resist aggression 
which is embodied in the Charter of 
the United Nations. 


Ruth Taylor, labor columnist and 
public relations counsel—This is a 
plea for a better 
Anglo - American 





understanding. I 
do not ask for a 
cessation of criti- 
cism. That would 
be an insult to 
our fellow-de- 
mocracy. But I 
do ask that we 
wait and find out what we are talk- 
ing about before we mete out blame. 
It is because a close understanding 
between Britain and America is so 
obviously logical that we too often 
overlook its importance. We are 
more critical of Britain than we are 
of any other nation—just in the same 
way as we are more critical of our 
families than of our friends. We 
know them—we are proud of them— 
and we expect more from them. In 
the same spirit we too often minimize 
what Britain has done in our hopes 
of what she would do. We overlook 
the fact that she was the first to enter 
what we afterwards admitted was 
also our war. We overlook the full 
year in which she fought alone 
against what seemed to be insur- 
mountable odds. For that dark year 
Britain fought alone against the evils 
of the concentration camp, the cre- 
mation ovens and the murder of a 





defenseless people. Until Hitler 
turned from his invasion attemp!s to 
attack Russia, even that power was 
on Hitler’s side. We too easily furget 
the bombings, the years of darkiess, 
the privations, the losses that Brit. 
ain’s citizens have known. We have 
taken the attitude that the giving was 
all on our side. We have given—but 
we knew that we must have the buffer 
of Britain between us and whatever 
power-mad dictator stretched out 
hungry hands toward the Atlantic, 
Anglo-American understanding is 
much more than something we should 
merely want, or something for which, 
merely in our spare time, we ought 
to work. It is an essential to our 
way of life—for whether we like it 
or not, no other country is as close 
to our ideals and our fundamental 
beliefs in the sanctity of the indi- 
vidual and the responsibility of gov- 
ernment to the people. Now, as never 
before, should we work together. Not 
criticizing until we know the facts 
but standing side by side, ready to 
swap differences of opinion and to 
come to a friendly understanding of 
each other’s aims or problems. And 
when savage attacks are leveled on 
Britain, loud-mouthed dema- 
gogues try to drive a wedge between 
us, let us stop and think, “Who is 
doing the talking? And what nation 
would it help to separate America 
and Britain?” 


when 


Matthew Woll, president, Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company— 
When the Ameri- 
can Federation 
of Labor more 
than two years 
ago sharply drew 
the attention of 
the world to the 
growing menace 
of slave labor in 
Russia, few peo- 
ple thought that we could cause a stir 
over this issue. Too many, consciously 
or subconsciously, were still victims 
of the notion that there may be ex 
cesses and mistakes in Russia but 
that these were excesses and mistakes 
nobly motivated and aimed at human 
progress and a people’s “paradise.” 
But times have changed. Many mil- 
lions who yesterday suffered from 
illusions as to the true character of 
the Russian regime are now fully 
aware of the tragedy and crime that is 
the, Soviet Union. Under the constant 
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prodding of the American Federation 
of Labor, the United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Council finally took 
notice of the A. F. of L.’s proposal to 
have the I.L.O. make a thoroughgoing 
survey of the problem of forced labor 
and present a program of action to 
meet this challenge and menace. The 
A. F. of L. is not interested in fighting 
save labor in any one particular 
country. We are interested in fighting 
slave labor in all countries. 


Sam J. Byers, president, Laundry 
Workers International Union—The 
strength of the 
American labor 
movement lies in 
the fact that it 
demands as much 
from the aver- 
age member as it 
does from elect- 
ed leaders. The 
Taft-Hartley Act 
put the shackles on organized labor. 
But how did it come about? Because 
the members of organized labor—at 
the local level—neglected their duty 
as citizens. They were not alert to 
the danger signs which were plain 
for all to read. They let reactionary 
politicians get into power. Labor’s 
League for Political Education was 
the method members of the American 
Federation of Labor used to counter- 
act this neglect. It proved the strength 
of organized labor at the polls last 
November. But—the Taft-Hartley 
Act is still in effect. And it will be 
until the members of the unions—at 
the local level—accept their respon- 














sibility and see to it that they get out . 


to the polls in their local community 
and put in men and women who 
understand the aims of organized 
labor and are not afraid to show 
their sympathy for the workers. This 
must be done at the local level first if 
the change is to come at the national 
level. The Communists have tried to 
infiltrate the labor movement. We 
are fortunate that they have not made 
any headway in our union. But that 
does not lessen our responsibility. 
The Communists do not enter the 
labor movement from the top. They 
begin at the local level. And when 
they enter they gain power through 
their zealousness and attention to the 
job they have set out to do. Com- 
munists cannot get into a union when 
the members are on the job. When 
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the members attend meetings, serve 
willingly and selflessly on commit- 
tees, when they stay until the end— 
which is the time the Communists 
put over their resolutions and seize 
power—there is no opportunity for 
subversion of union principles. The 
local level is the place to work to 
keep the Communists out—and that 
means individual alertness, attention 
to the work of the union and intelli- 
gent, unprejudiced action. The desire 
of each man and woman is for a bet- 
ter life—for better living conditions, 
better working conditions, for leisure 
in which to enjoy the finer things— 
for the higher wages that mean a 
chance to save, to establish one’s own 
security. The place to begin to secure 
these is at the local level. First, by 
doing your work well. Second, by 
taking an active interest in the affairs 
of your union. Third, by being a one- 
man—or woman—propaganda com- 
mittee for trade unionism, by getting 
new members for your local, and by 
teaching those new members the ad- 
vantages and the responsibilities of 
union membership. And fourth—by 
being a good citizen of the Union that 
is the United States of America. 


Paul G. Hoffman, director, ECA— 
If you judge the success of the Mar- 
shall Plan by 
whether it will be 
able to achieve in 
Western Europe 
the present Amer- 
ican standard of 
living by 1952. 
the answer is, “Of 
course, it can’t.” 
If you judge the 
success of the Marshall Plan by 
whether Europe can, within four 
years, become reasonably prosperous 
within European standards, the an- 
swer is, “Yes, it can be done.” The 
270,000,000 people of the Marshall 
Plan nations are essentially good peo- 
ple. They are your ancestors and 
mine. They are people who, in my 
opinion, have their most brilliant era 
in front of them, and I believe that 
ECA can be the catalytic agent which 
will help bring about the transition 
from despair to a new and vigorous 
economy. We have a very specific 
goal in Europe—a one-third increase 
in the annual income of the average 
worker. That one-third increase in 
income is what is needed for purposes 





of insulating them against “isins.” 
Free institutions are always in danger 
where there is chaos and confusion 
and also where there is hunger. ECA 
is fighting against communistic dicta- 
torship in Europe not by attacking 
communistic ideology but by striking 
at the conditions which make “isms” 
acceptable. 


Robert Schuman, French Minister 
of Foreign Affairs—The history of 

contemporary 

France is a suc- 

cession of aggres- 

sions she has en- 

dured and of at- 

tempts she has 

made to avoid 

them. Three times 

in seventy years 

she has been in- 
vaded. The first time she was the 
sole victim of the aggressor. From 
1914 to 1918 half of our continent 
was submerged under the wave of 
aggression. And the last war over- 
flowed Europe; the invasion became 
transcontinental. In the past the peo- 
ples menaced by invasion too often 
allowed themselves to be surprised 
by it. The teaching of experience 
has led them to draw together. They 
have placed their confidence in inter- 
national organization for peace and 
security. France has constantly sup- 
ported these efforts and nurtured this 
great hope. She remains fervently 
attached to it. But France is obliged 
also to recognize that collective or- 
ganizations, as they function today, 
have not yet acquired the necessary 
efficacy. The exclusive concern of 
France is to make impossible any in- 
vasion of her own territory or of the 
territory of peace-loving nations. Our 
aim cannot be restricted to the win- 
ning of a war which might be forced 
upon us, a war which, even if we win 
it, would leave Europe ravaged and 
depopulated. We want to avoid such 
a war by becoming, together, strong 
enough together to safeguard peace. 
Peace has become the indivisible 
property of all; by allowing it to be 
compromised by one of us, we would 
all lose it together. Nations are more 
and more convinced that their fates 
are closely bound together, that their 
salvation can no longer be based upon 
an egotistical and aggressive national- 
ism but must rest upon the progres- 
sive application of human solidarity. 
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liberalize Social Security 


(Continued from Page 24) 


wage computed on the same basis as 
for old-age benefits, but there is no 
provision for payments to their de- 
pendents. The eligibility requirements 
are also somewhat stricter than for 
old-age retirement. 


ITLE 11 of the bill liberalizes the 

federal government’s share in the 
state public assistance and welfare 
services in a number of ways. First, 
the aid would be extended to several 
categories of persons not now eligible 
for assistance. The federal govern- 
ment’s share of public assistance 
costs is increased for old-age assist- 
ance, aid to the blind, aid to the to- 
tally and permanently disabled and 
aid to dependent children. Provision 
is made for the federal government’s 
sharing the cost of caring for people 
in public medical institutions and for 
making direct payments for medical 
care. The amounts for child welfare 
services would be doubled. 

Contrary to the loud cries of the 
propagandists who maintain that 
those who support improved social 
security want to get something for 
nothing, the supporters of this bill 
realize that increased security will 
cost money. 

As President Green his 
testimony last April before the Ways 
and Means Committee: 

“We look upon these [social se- 
curity] programs as just what they 
are—insurance against the loss of in- 
come from over which we 
have no control—just as a farmer 


said in 


causes 


looks on crop insurance or as a busi- 
nessman looks upon insurance pro- 
tection of his plant and equipment.” 

Speaking of the resolutions which 
had been adopted during the last sev- 
eral years by conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor, Pres- 
ident Green continued: 

“There could be no clearer indica- 
tion that the workers of America not 
only understand the requirements of 
our social insurance system but that 
they are ready to pay their fair share 
in the increased costs of an im- 
proved system.” 

Today we have a 1939 model so- 
cial security system. It costs 2 per 


cent of payroll—half paid by the 
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employer and half by the employe. 
That does not provide enough money 
properly to fund 1949 model retire- 
ment and disability insurance any 
more than the amount on the price 
tag of a 1939 jalopy could pay for a 
1950 model car. 

Adhering to the sound contribu- 
tory principles which the American 
Federation of Labor has always ad- 
vocated, the bill provides that there 
will be increased amounts in the con- 
tributory rates beginning with the 
time the improved benefit schedules 
go into effect. By 1970 such a system 
will require 644 per cent of payroll, 
to be shared equally by employer and 
employe. 


HERE is definite hope that the 

House will act on this measure 
during the remainder of this session. 
If strong evidence of support is given, 
the bill will pass, providing the uto- 
pian dreamers on one hand and the 
insurance company saboteurs on the 
other do not succeed in loading it up 
with amendments that will result in 
the bill’s being sent back to com- 


mittee. Even with this optimistic \ iew 
of the possibilities in the House, ‘here 
will still be a tough fight in the Sen. 
ate, however. 

Social security measures, because 
they are technically considered tax 
measures, are not handled by the 
Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor but go to the Finance Com. 
mittee. There are thirteen members 
of this commitee. On the crucial vote 
for repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
ten of these thirteen voted against 
labor. This gives us some indication 
of the kind of treatment this bill can 
expect in the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee since, generally speaking, the 
enemies of labor are the opponents of 
social security legislation. 

It is increasingly evident that there 
is no issue on which the American 
people are more genuinely united 
than that of improving our social 
insurance system. They are demand. 
ing that it be brought up to date. 
Labor’s problem in securing passage 
of social security legislation is to 
make this demand articulate and to 
make it heard in the halls of Con- 
gress. 

That is our job for 1950. If we do 
it as our members expect us to do it, 
H.R. 6000 will become law in the 
second session of the Eighty-first 
Congress. 


Hames of Bottle Blowers Dies 


— was saddened last 
month when news was 
circulated of the passing of 
Thomas B. Eames, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Glass 
Bottle Blowers Associa- 
tion of the United States 


and Canada. Mr. Eames 
died in a hospital at Dar- 
by, Pennsylvania, after 
suffering a heart attack. 
He was 64 years old. 
Brother Eames served 
the Glass Bottle Blowers as an Execu- 
tive Board member and secretary- 
treasurer for twenty-seven years. For 
thirteen years he was president of the 
New Jersey State Federation of 
Labor. He had served also as a vice- 
president of the New Jersey group. 
Mr. Eames was a devoted and ex- 
ceedingly able trade unionist. He al- 
ways upheld the principles of the 
American Federation of Labor. He 


THOMAS EAMES 


had a vast number of 
friends in the labor move- 
ment from coast to coast. 
When the National Re- 
covery Act was passed by 
Congress early in Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s first term. 
Mr. Eames was appointed 
to the NRA board for 
New Jersey. He held this 
post until NRA was ruled 
unconstitutional and _ the 
board was abolished. 
Mr. Eames was prominently met- 
tioned at one time for appointment 4 
New Jersey’s Commissioner of Labor. 
Numerous tributes to Mr. Eame 
poured into the headquarters of the 
Glass Bottle Blowers Association. 
These messages praised his importat! 
contributions to the union cause an 
also his admirable personal qualitie. 
Mr. Eames’ widow, Estella, and # 
son and daughter survive. 
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JUNIOR UNION PAGE 


Henny, Mac and Mom 


S Mac Gardner slid into his place at 
the breakfast table, he announced: 

“Mother, the Junior Union meets at 10 
this morning.” 

“Denny has already told me,” Mrs. 
Gardner replied. “Eat slowly, please. You 
have plenty of time.” 

“But, Mom, everything tastes so good,” 
Mac countered. 

Then he gulped another mouthful. 

“Thank you for the compliment, but I 
still think you should eat more slowly,” 
Mrs. Gardner said. 

“He acts like he’s in training for a pie- 
eating contest most of the time,” said his 
sister, Denise, who was always happy for 
a chance to taunt her young brother. 

“Maybe I am,” Mac declared, not giving 
ground. 

“Now, children, don’t start a wrangle.” 

“O.K., Mom,” agreed Mac. “A guy can’t 
make life unpleasant for a good cook like 
you. The best in Ripple City.” 

“That’s right.” Mrs. Gardner smiled. “I 
might quit the job.” 

“Denny, is your outfit having a meeting 
today?” Mac asked, as he finished his cereal. 

“Yes, we meet this afternoon. Don’t you 
kids leave the hall in a mess. We have lots 
to do and we——” 

“We never leave it in a mess, and we 
have lots to do, too,” Mac shot back. “You 
make me sick.” 

“It’s a good thing you children meet at 
separate times,” their mother told them. “If 
all brothers and sisters get along as sweetly 
as you two, and if there are many brother- 
and-sister teams, I feel sorry for your 
leaders.” ‘ 

“Oh, Mother, we get along all right,” 
said Denny with a grin. “I just have to 
slow him down from time to time.” 

She got up from the table and rumpled 
her brother’s hair as she passed in back of 
him to prove she still liked him. 

“You have to slow me down or I'll be so 
far ahead you won’t be able to catch up,” 
declared Mac, smiling broadly. 

Denny was in high school and belonged 
to the Junior Union local composed of those 
who had entered the higher grades. Mac, 
three years younger, belonged to the junior 
high school local. As Mrs. Gardner had 
remarked, it was a good thing the Junior 
Union had separate age groups. 

The division had been made only a month 
before, but the programs of the two groups 
Were working splendidly. The new system 
Was proving to be very successful. It had 

me apparent that the interests of the 
two age vroups were different. By having 
their separate local the younger members 
were ab)« to carry out their plans, which 


were often the same things the older ones 
had already accomplished. The arrange- 
ment left the older ones free to go ahead 
with more mature activities. 

“Mom,” said Mac, reaching for another 
slice of toast, “we’re planning a hike for 
next week’s meeting. I hope we vote to go 
to the Old Stone Fort.” 

“Oh, you'll like that,” put in Denise. “We 
went there last year. Remember, Mother, I 
told you what fun we had?” 

Denise had started to clear the table. She 
took part in the conversation as she moved 
to and fro. 

“That’s an interesting place to visit,” said 
Mrs. Gardner. “I’m sure you'll like the trip.” 

“We expect to take a hike every Saturday 
that-we can this whole fall,” Mac said. 

“Yes, and on the Saturday before Hal- 
loween we're all going to have a barbecue,” 
said Denny. “Our local is arranging it and 
we're inviting your local.” 

“That’s swell!” exclaimed Mac. 

“What are your plans for this afternoon, 
Denny?” Mrs. Gardner asked, as the girl 
paused to fold the napkins. 

“We're going to have a business meeting 
and afterward Mary Kate’s parents are go- 
ing to show pictures of their trip through 
the national parks and tell us all about it. 
Which reminds me that I promised to bring 
my big map of the United States with me. 
Mary Kate says they have one, but it’s too 
small to show up well.” 

“Well, Mom, I guess I'd better get going,” 
announced Mac, somewhat abruptly. 
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“Tt’s only a quarter to 9,” said his mother. 
“You'll be much too early, won’t you?” 

“He certainly will. And I'd like to call it 
to your attention, Mr. In-A-Hurry, that you 
haven't swept the porches or finished with 
the leaves in the back yard as yet.” 

“Better finish your work, Mac,” said Mrs. 
Gardner. “Here, Denny, I'll dry those 
things.” 

With a grimace at Denny, Mac plunged 
out the back door, but soon his mother and 
sister heard him whistling as he went about 
his chores. It was a glorious autumn day. 
He piled the leaves high in the wire basket 
by the fence, put the rake away, then trotted 
up to the house for the broom to sweep the 
walks and porches. 

“He’s really earning his allowance today,” 
remarked Denny. 

“And he seems to be enjoying it, too,” 
added her mother, smiling. 

“I’m so glad his bunch have their own spe- 
cial Junior Union now,” said Denny. “They 
needed to get away from us older people.” 

“Yes, it’s best. And I’m glad for you and 
your friends. High school life is quite dif- 
ferent in many ways. Naturally, you'll have 
fine times together, but you'll also benefit by 
being in an all-high school local.” 

Soon Mac burst through the house to de- 
posit the broom on the back porch, and, 
since he had finished at the front, he took 
the shortest way, stopping in the kitchen 
only long enough to snatch a big red apple 
and call goodbye as he departed in haste 
to join his contemporaries. 
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